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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


To Live Now Is Glorious 


HILE weare writing, “It is an age of confusion,”’ 
Bernard Bavink, the German scientist and 
philosopher, is writing, ‘It is an age of priv- 

ilege.”’ 

While we are pitying ourselves for being called to 
religious work at a time when old landmarks are be- 
ing destroyed, he is saying, ‘Our grandchildren and 
great grandchildren will envy us for having lived in 
such a time of intellectual change.”’ 

Bavink’s most important book, ‘‘The Natural 
Sciences,” has gone through many editions in Ger- 
many, and has been translated and published in the 
United States. Another of his important books is 
“The Anatomy of Modern Science.” “Science and 
God,” just published, is a smaller book* consisting of 
lectures given both to scientific congresses and to 
church conventions. They are written for laymen, 
albeit, we warn our readers, rather thoughtful laymen. 
His thesis is that we are at a turning point in human 
history ‘“‘comparable in importance only to that period, 
three hundred years ago,’ when great men of science, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton and _ others, 
created a new view of the world for European man- 
kind.” 

_ The great scientists of three hundred years ago 
laid the foundations of mechanics and physics as 
most of us have known them. It was the physics of 
mass, force, inertia, changes in space and time, a con- 
tinuity of all natural processes, the conservation of 
energy, sound, light, heat, interchangeable entities. 

As it spread over the earth in irresistible majesty, 
it made inevitable the triumph of materialism and 
mechanism. It created an environment which seemed 
to spell the doom of religion. 

But in the last few years something has happened. 
It was neither the cricket nor the teakettle that began 
it, but stubborn somethings called magnetism and 
electricity which did not behave themselves, and so 
could not have a place in a perfectly mechanized uni- 
verse. The old scientists had a proverb, “‘Nature 
makes no leaps.’”’ One of the greatest of the new 
scientists, Planck, said: ““To us nature does nothing 
else.”’ 


*Science and God. By Bernard Bavink. Reynal and 


Hitchcock Ine.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


In other words, the new physics simply bows 
mechanism and materialism out of the door, with 
thanks for past services but with the politely worded 
notice that their day is done. 

Bavink is too good a scientist not to recognize 
that the new physics has only begun its work, and that 
it is too soon to make a final philosophy of life that 
depends on it. In justification of his course in telling 
the public about the way things look to him, he says 
that such discussion is bound to take place, and that 
if the scientific men refuse to place their fundamental 
and important results before the public, “the inevit- 
able result will be a scientific back-stairs literature 
which will take charge of the situation, and very pos- 
sibly put the matter in a distorted and tendentious 
form.” So he gives us these lectures: ‘““The World 
Picture of Classical Mechanics,”’ “The World Picture 
of Mechanistic Physics,’ ‘The Demolition of the 
Mechanistic World Picture,’ ‘‘The Collapse of the 
Mechanistic World Picture,” “The Problem of Body 
and Mind,” “The Problem of Life,” ‘‘Causality and 
the Idea of God,” ““‘The Problem of Human Freedom.” 

Forty years ago in Union College, we burned 
mechanics the night of the final examination and buried 
physics, or vice versa, in glad relief that the bondage 
was over, little dreaming that we were prophets of a 
day when the ogres who wrote and taught the books 
would be heading processions to funeral pyres all over 
the world. Perhaps we ought to add that we are burn- 
ing up deductions rather than the scientific laws which 
still serve as a foundation for the new day. 

Although it does not demonstrate God, the new 
physics pretty effectually demonstrates that most of 
the old demonstrations against Him will have to be 
rubbed from the blackboard. The new science is 
creating an atmosphere much clearer and purer for 
religion. In the next three hundred years, our work 
should be easier. 

Bavink knows Whitehead, Jeans, Eddington, 
Einstein, Planck, and his lectures, though the work of 
an original thinker, are made interesting by his com- 
ment on their views. 

During the past three hundred years, many a 
conviction like the freedom of the will, which has 
been politely shown out by the front door of theoretical 
reason, has been readmitted by the back door of 
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practical reason. Now the front door has been opened 
again. 

We must admit frankly that if we had to go back 
to college and get ready for an examination in rela- 
tivity and the quantum theory, describe substance 
that exists in both space and time rather than in space 
alone, picture electro-magnetic waves that are not 
waves in any true sense, but parts of a field, deal with 
the alpha and beta and cathode and other rays, we 
should sigh for the good old days when we roamed 
around in the ether. 

The author makes it perfectly clear, however, 
that the dependable laws of nature are not superseded. 
They will go on acting as they always have acted. 
But they have been given a background of knowledge 
which completely changes our theorizing about God, 
the soul, the freedom of man. 

The chapters showing what this background 
means for religion are deep but clear. One cannot 
make such fundamental themes easy. Science to the 
author is the mighty servant of religion. The fight 
against evolution was the greatest of all follies of which 
the Church has been guilty. Apologetics of the old 
sort are not only useless and injurious, but utterly im- 
practicable. The new knowledge which is exciting 
the world is “on our side.” It is religion that now 
has “youth” and “the future.’”’ Modern physics 
gives us “an impression of the greatness and majesty 
of God in creation.” 

* * 


PARTNERS ALL FOR THE DIABETIC 
CHILDREN 
T takes $150 a week to run the camp for diabetic 
children at the Clara Barton Birthplace, in the 
hills of Oxford County, Massachusetts. 

It takes at least double that sum to hire a head 
nurse and four assistant nurses, to run the dispens- 
ary and to provide the medical care. 

Universalists furnish the farm, the tents, the 
cottages, and other physical appurtenances. They 
buy the bread, the milk, the eggs, the fruit, the broths, 
the fresh vegetables, that these children eat, and cook 
and serve all thisfood. It costs them $1,200 a season. 

Dr. Joslin, the foremost diabetic authority of this 
country, takes off his coat and goes out among his 
friends and acquaintances to raise the $3,000 or $4,000 
that he puts into this glorious enterprise on the medical 
side. 

Of the twelve hundred dollars that Universalists 
have to contribute, a rather small sum when one con- 
siders the size of the project and the results, Miss 
Alice Enbom of 16 Beacon St., Boston, is responsible 
for $900, the part subscribed by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, and Mr. Edward Hempel of 
Swampscott, Mass., is responsible for $300, the part 
subscribed by the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., which 
this year is aided by the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian churches. 

Now Miss Enbom and Mr. Hempel come squarely 
up to the opening time with little or no money in 
sight. To be sure, appeals, for very good reasons, 
did not go out on time, and the Leader, for very good 
reasons, failed to issue a clarion call, but the cold hard 
fact is that twenty-four little children, in danger of 
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losing their lives and yet near enough to normal 
physically to be keenly intent on this summer outing, 
are not provided for. The Universalist Church, which 
does not have too many thrilling opportunities like 
this summer camp for diabetic children at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, is placed in a position where it 
appears to be falling down on a great job. It is not 
falling down. It cannot and will not fall down, if 
every Mission Circle, every Clara Barton Guild, every 
Y. P. C. U., in Massachusetts, or outside the pale, 
every individual, rich or poor, will do something for 
these children. There is no reservation in the en- 
dorsement of the project by anybody who knows any- 
thing about it. There 7s high enthusiasm for it and 
pride in it, and gratitude for those carrying on the 
work. 

Weare partners allin this business. Let the part- 
ners give a little personal attention to it, and the firm 
will have another good year, with rich dividends in 
health and happiness for children who are in dire need. 

ay 8 


IS THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP DEAD? 


HE question asked in the title to this editorial is 
not our question. It is a question asked of us 
frequently these days—sometimes with solici- 

tude and sometimes with a grin. 

The answer that we make is: “Neither dead nor 
sleeping. It is doing what we expected it to do and 
wanted it to do?” 

Some people feared that the Free Church Fellow- 
ship would at once become something like a new de- 
nomination, and others hoped that it might. We our- 
selves hoped it might be a declaration of policy and a 
useful machine to hitch competing agencies together. 
It is precisely that today. As a declaration of policy 
it enables Universalist, Unitarian, Congregational 
and any other organizations that find it wise to talk 
partnership to do so without disloyalty to their parent 
groups. They are much more free to decide questions 
on their merits than they otherwise would be. Asa 
machine or framework, the Free Church Fellowship 
stands ready to be used, and our sincere hope is that it 
will remain ready and not force things until natural 
necessary opportunities present themselves. It would 
indeed be a fifth wheel to a coach, as some of its op- 
ponents declared that it might be, if it were hitching 
itself on to our projects right and left where not needed. 

We are not opposing activity by the Free Church 
Fellowship in fields where nothing is being done. We 
are merely insisting that our hope of progress in the 
liberal churches now as always is the local church 
doing all it can, the denomination coordinating and 
filling gaps up to the limit of its power, and the fed- 
eration of denominations doing the rest of the work. 
It was not to weaken the local agency that the Uni- 
versalist General Convention was organized, and it 
was not to weaken the Universalist General Convention 
that the Free Church Fellowship was organized. The 
time may come when we shall want to merge state 
conventions and councils and general conventions and 
associations, and that time will be when it is the ra- 
tional or necessary or obvious thing to do. 

We do not want to have any connection with 
busybody organizations looking around to find some- 
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thing to do. There is plenty for the Free Church 
Fellowship to do. It is well advised not to force the 
issue, not to launch a lot of half-baked projects, but, 
sympathetically keeping in touch with all parts of our 
work, to move with precision and efficiency in great 
things when the moment comes, and to be glad to do 
the little things until it does. 


* * 


THESE JAPANESE AND HACHIKO 


EST we think of the Japanese too exclusively in 
terms of blood and iron, let us remember 
Hachiko—“‘the most faithful dog in the history 

of Japan.’’ He has been going to a railroad station 
every day for eight years, hoping to meet his dead 
master. 

The Japanese have just unveiled a statue of 
Hachiko in front of the station where he still goes 
every morning. The dog sits on a stone pedestal, ears 
forward, looking, and waiting. Around the statue at 
the unveiling there stood hundreds of Japanese with 
an expression on their faces that showed that they felt 
themselves to be in the presence of something touching 
and beautiful. 

The statue tells a story about a dog, and it tells 
much about the Japanese people. 

* OX 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 

HE problem of drunken driving never will be 

aT solved by police and traffic officials alone. We 
all must wake up. All who use the roads are in 
danger, especially at night. 

There is no need of arousing public sentiment 
against drunken driving. It already exists. There is 
no need of urging police to be vigilant. They are alive 
to the danger. The weak spot in our scheme of things 
is among the friends and acquaintances of drunken 
drivers, and in our definition of what constitutes 
drunken driving. 

We usually consider a man who has been drinking 
guilty of drunken driving when he smashes a car or 
kills somebody. The fact is that he is guilty when he 
climbs into a car and takes the wheel. Hosts and 
hostesses, restaurant and hotel proprietors, and fellow 
passengers in the car, must be enlisted to keep men 
from driving who are wholly or partly intoxicated. 

Lately, at a hotel in the Berkshires, we saw a 
class dinner of a fashionable boys’ preparatory school, 
where some exquisitely-gowned girls were guests of 
honor. On arrival all seemed interested in cocktails, 
and nothing else. It is doubtful whether some of the 
drivers realized what the courses were that came 
and went, or whether they had any food. The cock- 
tail-mixer was the one person who counted. When 
they left all were to a greater or lesser degree under 
the influence of liquor, and two or three were nearly 
helpless. As one shouted, “Billy is all misty and he is 
driving me.” One backed his car at high speed down 
a curving avenue lined with trees out on toa main road. 
A keen-eyed driver approaching, stopped in time to 
avoid hitting him. The boy’s mental brakes were off. 
His skill seemed uncanny. But an accident would 
have occurred had a man of only ordinary vigilance 
been approaching. 


None of those boys should have been allowed to 
drive. None of those girls should have entered the cars. 
And where were the parents? And where were 
the proctors, the masters, the proprietors of the 


school? 
* * 


CAN THIS HORRIBLE THING BE TRUE? 


HE American section of the International Relief 
Association, Oswald Garrison Villard chairman, 
and Freda Kirchwey treasurer, 20 Vesey 

Street, New York, sends out the following: 
A little known phase of Nazi Germany is the punish- 
ment meted out to anti-fascist women in the prisons. 

A dispatch from the central office of the Committee in 

Strasbourg says: © 

“New and louder cries of pain and despair con- 
tinue to come from the women in Berlin prisons. The 

Nazis invent third degree methods of incredible bar- 

barity. One of the common practices is to beat a 

woman until she is covered with blood, and then throw 

her into a community cell with a number of other 

women who are yet to be questioned. This is done in 

the hope that the sighs and groans of the wounded 

woman will influence the others in the cell to betray their 

comrades in order to avoid similar torture. 
“One case in particular was reported to us, where 

a Berlin woman was thus beaten and thrown into a 

community cell. She had no sort of bandage or dressing 

on her wounds. The other prisoners demanded some 

bandages for her, but none was forthcoming. The woman 

attendant explained that she was forbidden to give any 
away. Finally, when the attendant could no longer 
resist the demands of the prisoners and did bring ban- 
dages, she burst into tears and wept bitterly. 

“Thus the fascist dictatorship creates a hell not 
only for its victims, but it tortures its own ‘em- 


ployees.’ ” 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The tested and tried road to unity of spirit is 
unity in toil. The Unitarian and Universalist young 
people are raising $350 to send out a peace caravan to 
be manned by the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee. It is a tested and tried method, and Miriam 
C. Page of 25 Beacon St., Boston, will accept con- 
tributions. 


In photostatic glossy print so small that it must 
be read under a magnifying glass, German trade union- 
ists have issued secretly a miniature four-page news- 
paper emphasizing resistance to Nazi repression in 
ways that cannot be found out. Always tyranny 
forges weapons for its own destruction. 


Apropos of Mr. Rheiner’s clarion call to smash 
things, we put the definite question to ourselves as to 
how often we lie in order to stay in business, and our 
honest answer is, “‘Not at all.’ 


Shall we expect our children’s children to camp 
upon ground that we occupy today? No, but shall 
we expect them to move just because we camped 
there? 


“They that take up the sword,” says The Cleve- 
land News, “‘shall perish by the taxes.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXXIII. Without Pullman Car or Baggage 


Johannes 


BIN a May morning in the Public Garden, Bos- 
Wi ton, in the thick foliage of an English elm, 


ma} was vainly trying to identify. I stopped to 
help her, and, slight as my knowledge is, I had no dif- 
ficulty, even without bird-glasses. It was a male 
purple finch in his best mating plumage, looking like a 
wondertul little “‘sparrow dipped in raspberry juice.” 

On every trip to Washington in the late winter 
and spring I had seen these birds on the sill of a bed- 
room window where the Madame had put out nuts 
and sunflower seeds. Dozens of them had come to feed, 
drab little ladies, brilliant little gentlemen in their 
brave new suits, chattering, fighting, eating, and then 
paying us with their soft sweet music from the tops of 
the white oaks. To find this little fellow in Boston 
was a great pleasure. He acted tired, as if he had just 
arrived, as indeed he probably had. He could have 
been one of the same birds whose brilliant coats I had 
admired in Washington. All the way up that I had 
traveled, he had traveled, too. To make my schedule, 
I had had a watch and a calendar, a fast train on rails, 
the help of electricity, steam, and signals, and a whole 
host of men to look out forme. To make his schedule 
he had had only his inctinct, his wings, and his stout 
little heart. 

And yet those who know about these things and 
who keep record from year to year, say that they can 
tell almost to a day when the purple finch and all the 
rest of the migrating birds will come back. 

Reaily, when one thinks about it, one ought almost 
to take off his hat to a migrating bird, the feat is so 
wonderful. I did not do it to the purple finch in the 
Public Garden, for fear that the old lady would turn 
me over to a park policeman, but I felt like it, and as I 
walked on to my office I was filled with a kind of 
awe. 
A hundred thousand or five hundred thousand 
years ago, probably after man came on to the earth, 
the ancestors of my finch had to reckon with the worst 
change of climate that had ever been known. In 
comparison our strange weather, twenty below zero 
even, is nothing. Out of the north there came ice- 
sheets, thousands of feet thick, flowing like solid rivers 
southward, so powerful that they could rub the tops 
of mountains off and carry them along, scoop out 
what are now the Great Lakes and make Canada and 
all the northern part of our country like the North 
Pole. No purple finch, or mighty grizzly bear even, 
could stand that kind of weather. There were no blue- 
berries for the bear and no bugs or seeds for the bird. 
They all did just what we would do, started southward. 
Frightful as glaciers may be that can take the top off 
of Mount Washington in New Hampshire, or Mount 
Marcy in New York, they cannot fight the sun all the 
way to the equator. This blessed sun of ours Had made 
himself felt by the time the glaciers had got down into 
northern Pennsylvania here in the East, or a little be- 
low the Ohio River in the Middle West, and stopped 


there sat a little bird which an elderly lady _ 


their destruction, though the weather remained bitter 
cold for a long way farther. 

So all the animals and birds were crowded to- 
gether in the Southland. Even polar bears, Arctic 
foxes, and reindeer, lived in southern Europe, where no 
such animals ever have been known since. It was not 
comfortable for the birds and animals. It was like 
being refugees in war time, and living huddled to- 
gether in strange places. 

It was natural that when the ice sheets began 
to go back the birds and animals should follow them. 
There would be better picking where the ice had been 


than where so many had picked the ground over. 


For thousands of years, the ice was retreating. One 
summer New York would be the limit of the ice, the 
next year or next hundred years, New Haven, and 
long after that Hartford, although we must remember 
always that the living creatures had no New York, 


New Haven and Hartford Railroad to point the way 


and help them along. 
And so the great, great, great, grandfather and 


grandmother (oh, ever so many greats) of my purple | 
finch got in the way of coming up from the South in | 


the pleasant summer weather, to build a nest and 
raise the family and enjoy the grasshoppers and grass 


seeds, and then to go back south with all hands, or | 


bills shall we say, for the cold weather. 

This is the way bird migration started—at least 
some wise men think that itis. Wecannot be too sure. 
Much remains to be found out about it. 


But we can be sure that it happens. One day the | 
purple finches are singing in the white oaks in the | 


Capital City. The next day they are gone. One day 


an old lady goes peering into the English elm and sees | 


nothing. Next day, the male finch is there. Except 
in places like beacons or light-houses where birds go 


to their death by the hundred, we do not see much of | 


the migration. Once in a while we look out of a ear 
window and see a long line of birds on the horizon. 
Once in a while some one tells us, ‘‘We heard the wild 
geese going over last night.’ Generally, however, we 
know nothing about it. 

When we humans arrive from the South every- 
body knowsit. Red caps run for our bags. Taxi-men 
start their engines with a great noise. The people in 
the station call out that the ‘Senator’ or ‘‘Federal’’ 
or “‘Colonial’’ is in. Folks on the street notice those 
who have just come from the train. 

The little finch drops down without any noise or 
fuss, acting just as if he had been over in the neighbor’s 
yard and had come back merely to see what was doing 


in the way of sunflower seeds. And yet he has been | 
having experiences and accomplishing physical feats | 


that would make us boast about them all the rest of | 
our lives. 
Down in Washington, where some of the purple 


finches spend the winter, there lives a beautiful bird || 


that does not go away. He is called the cardinal, or 
cardinal grosbeak, because of his thick strong bill. 
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He is related to the finch and eats much the same 
things. He lives in Philadelphia too, and once I heard 
him singing in a rain storm at the bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna in Harrisburg. A bird which does not mi- 
grate is called a permanent resident. We have per- 
manent residents in Boston, crows, English sparrows, 
starlings, blue jays, woodpeckers, the black-capped 
chickadee and others. 

We have birds with us in the winter time from the 
frozen North that go back north in the summer time. 
So in the northern United States there are summer 
residents, permanent residents, and winter residents. 
The summer residents are like me, going to the little 
hill farm. The permanent residents are like my 
friend Tiny, carrying his milk to Richmondville every 
day in the year. The winter residents are like the 
tramp who came back from his wanderings and lived 
in our little green house all winter the year before we 
bought it. Then there are gypsy birds who wander 
about, it seems, without much rhyme or reason, al- 
though they probably have very good reasons—flocks 
of beautiful evening grosbeaks or Bohemian wax- 
wings, here today, gone tomorrow, seen this year and 
not seen again perhaps until 1939. 

To most of us the most wonderful birds are those 
that come home to build their nests and raise their 
families. These are the birds that bird lovers talk 
about and go far afield to find. 

On a walk in Washington in May when more 
birds are traveling north than at any other time, the 
Audubon Society saw 125 different species. I was on 
that wonderful walk, and though I did not see 125 
kinds, I did see many. And never do I go out with 
such people that I do not learn at least one more 
thing. And never do I read a book about birds that 
I do not learn many new things. 

I have lately read a book about bird migration, 
written for children, and for me. How much it has 
taught me! It is called “Traveling with the Birds,” 
and is by Rudyard Boulton—a scientist in the Field 
Museum, Chicago. In beginning he says that he could 
not have written it if he had not read the bigger books 
of my friend Dr. Wetmore, Dr. Chapman, Mr. Rowan 
and Wells Cooke. It is printed in large type so that I 
can read it when my eyes are tired, and it has beautiful 
colored pictures as well as good ones that are not 
colored, and it not only tells us much that is known 
but, like the books of all people who have traveled far 
and studied much, it is very modest in its claims, for 
the author well knows how much remains to be 
found out. 

In traveling over the ocean, I have often seen the 
“stormy petrel,” a little gray bird that flies so close to 
the waves that it seems to be walking on the water. 
Mr. Boulton tells us that long ago the Spanish and 
Portuguese sailors, who were very religious, noticed 
this bird and called it ‘Petrella,’ or Little Peter, 
after Peter the apostle, who tried to walk to the Mas- 
ter on the waves. 

Mother Cary’s chicken is another name for this 
bird, and the scientists call it Wilson’s petrel, because 
Alexander Wilson, who lived from 1766 to 18138, was 
the first man to really study it. As it walks or skims 
the waves, it is looking for tiny sea animals to eat. 
While most of the other migrating birds fly north to 


build their nests, these birds fly south thousands of 
miles, to little islands near the Antarctic Circle. There 
is a short summer there, when it is winter here. 

When we think about the distances that they 
travel and what storms they live through on the ocean, 
and how they find their way in fog that would confuse 
even the best sailors or aviators, we do not wonder that 
sailors felt religious when they looked at them. Some 
people think such feelings are foolish, but other people, 
and I am one of them, are glad to call the birds petrella, 
or God’s little disciples. 

Nature, which is only another way of saying the 
good God, has given the migrating birds wonderful 
sight. They can see their food far away, or they 
would die. But sight does not explain migration. 
Think how many valleys and ridges and hills they 
have to see when they travel. He has given them 
some memory, but memory alone could not bring 
them to our backyard year after year. Young birds 
go straight from the places where they were hatched 
to the winter homes that their species has picked out, 
and without help from the old birds. 

No. Birds have a sense of direction. The wise 
men call it an instinct. A dog has it. A cat has it. 
A man, too, has it, and if he cultivates it, he can make 
it stronger. A homing pigeon has it, and by training 
it can be made so strong in these birds that they can 
carry messages long distances. In migrating birds, it 
is there all the time. 

At the little hill farm, we are especially fond of 
the bobolink. There we see this bird, not in his 
traveling suit of buff and brown, but in his gorgeous 
black, white and yellow. He fills the air with music, 
that seems to come from harps or tiny bells. I knew 
he traveled far, but Mr. Boulton makes me see how 
amazing the journey really is, and how wonderfully 
it is planned. The bobolink goes away early. Some- 
times he is gone by the end of July, but he starts early 
so as to stop in the rice fields of the South, where he is 
called a reed-bird or rice-bird. There he stores up 
fat for the dangerous part of the trip. In great flocks 
these birds fly over the Gulf of Mexico, stopping in 
Cuba and Jamaica to rest. Next they cross four 
hundred miles of open sea between them and South 
America. However, when they reach that mainland 
they cannot stay. In northern South America there 
are interminable forests, and the bobolink has to have 
an open field or meadow. On they go, hundreds of 
miles farther to the plains or pampas of southern 
Brazil, and to the marshes along the Paraguay River. 
Here they settle down for the winter. The bird that 
soars singing over our little farmhouse and alights in 
our big meadow, or across the road in our creek lot, 
lives south of the equator while the blizzards rage up in 
our hollow. In place of English, he hears Spanish. 
Instead of the Hennis cats and the red-tailed hawk, he 
is watching out for the snakes of the pampas and the 
river bottoms. 

The Baltimore oriole, whose flashing black and 
gold delights so many children who have eyes for the 
birds, does not go quite so far. He can stop among the 
tree-tops of Brazil. 

Some birds take the all-land route through Mexico 
and some fly over the Gulf of Mexico without stopping 
in the Bahamas or West Indies, but the hardest route of 
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all is from Nova Scotia, over two thousand miles of 
water, direct to Brazil. If a man did that in an air- 
plane we would all go out to see him, and throw confetti 
at him, and have a great banquet to honor him, but the 
birds do it by the thousand and nobody thinks much 
about it. 

If in proportion to his size, Mr. Boulton tells us, 
aman could travel as fast as a humming-bird, he would 
be able to circle the earth, twenty-five thousand miles, 
‘in three minutes. 

As I sit writing at half-past seven in the evening 
of May 30, at Boston, I hear the ping-ping of the night 
hawk, and pause to look out at two of these birds high 
in air, far above the tower of Trinity or the stack of the 
‘Boston Athletic Club, putting on an exhibition of fancy 
flying and falling as they catch insects for supper. 
Only lately have they come back. They have been in 
‘Argentina. They do not have to stop to look for food 
when they travel. Like swallows, swifts and hawks, 
they feed as they go. 

There is a bird in the gull family called the 
Arctic tern, or seaswaliow. It is much like the beauti- 
ful tern that we see at Ferry Beach, Me., dropping 
straight down into the ocean to catch a fish. The 
winter home and the summer home of this bird are 
ten or eleven thousand miles apart. So every year 
it travels almost as far as the distance around the 
world. When the bird is up in the Arctic the sun 
never sets, for it is the time of the midnight sun. When 
it is in the Antarctic the sun never sets there, and all 
the time it is traveling the days are longer than the 
nights, so that Mr. Boulton writes, “I think that the 
terns must be sun worshipers.” 

There are many species of tiny birds with brilliant 
coloring, called wood warblers in English, and ‘‘cande- 
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lita,” or “little torch,” in Spanish. The South Ameri- 
can countries call them little torches because so many 
are colored a brilliant orange or yellow, splashed with 
blue, green, gray, white, black. There are eighty kinds, 
and real bird students take pride in calling them by 
name. At last I have graduated in my studies from 
robins, catbirds, orioles, bobolinks, tanagers and other 
easy kinds, to warblers, though I am only at the foot 
of the class. But I am far enough along to see how 
interesting they are. One is called the blackburnian 
warbler, and it is literally true that “his orange throat 
glows like a tiny tongue of fire as the sun falls on it in 
the topmost branches of a willow tree.”’ 

Of our eighty warblers, fifty go to the tropics for 
the winter. 

When we realize what extraordinary things these 
birds do—how far and how fast they travel, how they 
are buffeted by fierce winds, attacked by fierce beasts 
and great birds of prey, shot at by boys and men, lose 
their comrades sometimes by thousands, and yet 
come back singing, we have a new respect for them. 

Some way, we don’t want to add to their pains 
and sorrows by bothering their nests, stoning them, 
trying air-rifles on them, or even scaring them. We 
see more clearly that they were intended by Mother 
Nature, or God, not only to help us but to please us. 

We come to understand that education is more 
than going to school or college. It is training an eye 
to be quick enough to find little Peter walking the 
waves, or Candelita flashing his light. It is training 
an ear so that it will be keen enough to tell instantly 
whether it is a robin or a tanager singing in the thick 
leaves. It is training a mind to rejoice in color, in 
motion, and in instinct, and a heart to enter with sym- 
pathy into the life experiences of all God’s creatures. 


Youth and Our Cultural Dilemma‘ 


Eduard C. Lindeman 


m|UR general topic will probably be clarified at 
the outset if I suggest tentative definitions 
of its three principal terms. When we use 
the term “youth” we ordinarily have in 
mind a specific population group, namely, young 
people roughly between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty. But there is another sense in which the term 
should, I believe, be employed, namely, as a quality of 
personality. Youth is not merely an age; it is also 
an attitude toward life and experience. Its main 
implication is hopefulness, buoyancy, aspiration, and 
in this sense the word has nothing to do with 
chronology. 

I shall use the term “‘culture”’ to distinguish the 
subjective from the objective elements in experience. 
Civilization consists of things, of artifacts, of machines, 
of ways of earning a living; culture represents the or- 
ganization of emotions; through cultural experiences 
we discover values and learn how to appraise our re- 
lation to the physical universe. Civilization is the 


*At the Parents’ Symposium in Boston May 1, under the 
auspices of the Boston Parents’ Council, Dr. Lindeman de- 
livered an address on this subject, and was asked to prepare for 
publication a shorter article along the same lines. 


embodiment of externals; culture is derived from the 
inner life. 

The word ‘‘dilemma’’ needs no explanation, pre- 
sumably, but it is a curious fact that I tend constantly 
to lose touch with its precise meaning. <A true dilem- 
ma is a description of a situation in which one is con- 
fronted with two alternatives both of which are de- 
cidedly unpleasant. It implies that frustration and 
inhibition exist for both directions in which movement 
seems possible. | 

A dilemma may result from a faulty or inadequate | 
description of the situation. In any ease, our dilem- 
mas cannot be resolved until we learn how to confront 
and describe our situations. It seems to me, at any 
rate, useful to proceed in this fashion. | 

Our cultural dilemma may be briefly outlined in || 
the following manner: First, we possess the knowledge || 
and the materials with which to create an economic || 
society of plenty; that is, an economic society of a | 
constantly increasing standard of living for every- || 
body. We possess both the technical knowledge and || 
the materials for bringing this about—but we lack || 
ie will to do it. And, therefore, it doesn’t get 

one. | 

Second. We should like to embrace science, and || 
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to give allegiance to the scientific interpretation of the 
universe and of life, but we fear the consequences. It 
is absurd to call this country scientific. We are in the 
most shallow sense only addicts of the superficial in 
science, the inventive aspects of science, but not 
science itself. And we still lack the courage to face 
the implications of making a more candid acceptance 
in our relationships with our own children, ete., of 
the scientific interpretation of life. 

I am not saying at this point that the scientific 
interpretation of life is complete, or that it is a com- 
pletely satisfactory one, but all that I am saying is 
that we have had seventy-five years of most extraor- 
dinary expansion in scientific research and in the 
spread of the teaching of science, and yet as an inter- 
pretation of our own experience and our own lives, 
that is, as a method of grasping realities, dealing with 
our problems objectively, we are not scientific, and in 
crises we resort to solutions which are not only not 
scientific, but are, for the most part, the antithesis of 
the scientific spirit. 

Third. Weunderstand that many of our religious 
beliefs and practices cannot stand the light of critical 
appraisal, but we are so bound by traditional inhibi- 
tions as to be incapable of radical reorientation, and so 
the quality of our religious life sinks to lower and lower 
levels, and, as an actual component in the decision of 
our important national and international and local 
problems, it is probably less effective now as an in- 
gredient in our plan of life than it has ever been in all 
history. 

Fourth. We know that our individualized and 
petty moralities serve as a shield for allowing us to 
perpetuate social injustices on a broad scale, but we 
lack the courage to suggest and practice a new social 
ethic. 

An illustration is our present supine attitude with 
respect to the munitions industry, which is rapidly 
manipulating us in the direction of war. It is the 
most astonishing thing that, with the exception of the 
Scandinavian countries, every one of the European 
countries, and nearly all of the countries on this con- 
tinent, have increased their expenditures for arma- 
ments during the last two years at a more rapid rate 
than they did previous to the last war, and that in 
many respects now, in most countries the total 
budget for war is greater than it has ever been in his- 
tory, and that is partially true of our own country. 

Our cultural dilemma results from the fact that 
on the one hand we concentrate our attention upon 
the petty moralities, upon highly individualized forms 
of morality, and the great social injustices are shielded 
thereby, and some of the very people who are most 
intent upon the petty moralities are the stockholders 
in these big munitions factories. And they don’t 
recognize their inconsistency. 5 

Fifth. We realize that our quantitative and ex- 


ternal education is largely disappointing in its results,. 


but we lack the impulse to make radical changes. Re- 
cently the president of a large American university, 
speaking before a group of educators, made the candid 
confession that no one ought to expect the institutions 
of higher learning in the United States to be the agents 
of social change, that there was nothing to be expected 
of them by way of progressive and creative action in 


this crisis. Is it not more or less unthinkable that we 
should go on building up this quantitative educational 
system until now there are a million of these youths 
that we are concerned about in college, and four mil- 
lions in high schools, and keep extending it at the same 
time we know that the consequences are not right? 

We know that this system of education does not 
produce an adequate leadership for us. We know that 
the products of our higher institutions of learning 
cannot be depended upon for progressive leadership 
in our communities. We know that the professional 
schools turn out narrow specialists, with a very self- 
ish conception, on the whole, of their occupations. 

In other words, we know that so far as there is a 
relationship between scholarship and society, scholar- 
ship as a responsibility to the folk, this gigantic system 
of education for which we pay taxes does not produce 
social results. And yet we do nothing about it. 

Sixth. We appreciate the fact that our tastes in 
literature, in art, in the drama and in music, are 
lamentably low, on the whole, as manifested in our. 
public attitude and public support of the persons who. 
represent these products. But we continue to do 
obeisance to the commercial incentive in the arts, and 
most of the artists of integrity still find the American 
environment uncongenial if not stifling. There are 
great American artists; many of them have been happy 
to. accept. thirty-five dollars per week from their 
government during these sad times. When that vast 
anomaly called Radio City was erected we employed, 
not our American artists, but artists from other lands, 
especially for the more important tasks. Our young 
people are greatly concerned about art, about beauty; 
it has become one of their principal categories of value, 
but they are about to inherit a cultural system in which 
beauty has been subordinated to utility and efficiency. 

Seventh. We know that our governmental ma-. 
chinery is out of gear with our necessities, but we 
shrink from the task of fundamental revision. We 
know that municipal government in the United States 
is a disgrace, that there are only two decently governed 
large cities in the whole of this country. So far as I 
know, all the rest of them are in the hands of some sort 
of political ‘‘gang.’”” When the instruments of control 
lose their objective relationship to their tasks, then the 
real power, of course, always goes underground. We 
ought not to be too hard on these gangs. I use the 
term “‘gang.’’ Possibly that is a little too disrespect- 
ful, but these cliques that run our cities vary only in 
degrees of respectability. They all operate in the 
same way, the same manner. But we ought not to be 
too hard on them, because they are merely the con- 
sequence of our ineptness in political invention and our 
lack of social responsibility. In other words, the 
gangsters are only filling up the holes that we have 
left open, the places we have vacated in civic life, 
both as citizens and as inventive persons. 

We have made it possible by keeping all this old- 
fashioned municipal machinery in existence. Well, 
we have had warning after warning. It is over a 
quarter of a century ago that Lord Bryce told us exact- 
ly what was happening and where it would lead us. 
He gave us such a clear picture of the degradation of 
our municipal government and the constant degrada- 
tion of it for the future that it is inescapable. But we 
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do nothing about it. We leave this old decrepit 
municipal machinery just where it was. 

Eighth. We know that physical and mental 
health are basic considerations in laying the founda- 
tions for a well-ordered and progressive state, but we 
refuse to make adequate provisions for these services 
and, in fact, the moment we are forced to economize, 
these are the places where our economy begins, 
usually. 

A study just completed in several of the larger 
cities in the East indicates very clearly that there has 
been a tremendous loss in preventive health measures 
during the past four years. Dentistry, for example, 
has gone down and down until now it is safe to say— 
at least it is being said by some of the dentists them- 
selves—that only about fifteen to twenty per cent of 
the total population of the large cities is having ade- 
quate dental care. 

If we really faced our situation frankly and 
candidly, ) think we would see that these are points at 
which we dare not economize. This is the very time 
we ought to have more health service, mental-hygiene 
clinics, because more people need them than ever 
before. This is the time in which all the health meas- 
ures ought to be increased and extended instead of re- 
stricted. 

Ninth—and this is the last of the dilemmas. 
We know that our fundamental economic problem can- 
not be solved until our national wealth is redistributed, 
until taxes are equalized, until a rising standard of 
living is made possible for everybody who is willing 
to work, until our money economy is transformed into 
a goods economy. 

In fact, we know that our economic problem can- 
not be solved without introducing some form of eco- 
nomic planning, but again the dilemma presents itself; 
we do not wish to take this step. There is less support 
for economic planning at present than there was six 
months ago, and I prophesy that, within the next six 
months, if all of the economic indices continue to go up, 
there will arise in this country a very well-organized 
movement of resistance to the whole idea of planning, 
and most of the people who are against it and who 
want to go back to the old world of privilege, are going 
to say—I can hear them saying it already, now a bit 
softly, but with increasing strength: “‘Well, the de- 
pression is over, and Mr. Roosevelt and the Washing- 
ton Administration and the professors had nothing to 
do with it. It would have been over anyway. In the 
normal cycle of events, everybody would have re- 
covered, and everything would have adjusted and 
corrected itself, regardless of all this interference on 
the part of government. Therefore, let’s get rid of 
all this governmental planning as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

I recently made a trip through the Middle West, 
and a part of my time was devoted to a sort of testing 
of public opinion; I spoke to all sorts of people, mostly 
business and industrial leaders, and I found they were 
saying two things at the same time, one for public 
and one for private consumption. When they were 
speaking to the public they continued to say “good 
things about economic planning and the New Deal, 
but as soon as they were off their guard, they said the 
nastiest things you can imagine about it. And that 


cleavage has already gone deeply in American life, 
and it is a very dangerous condition when people say 


one thing because they think it is policy, and then say ~ 


another because it is what they really believe. We 
have already reached a stage that is worse than a di- 
lemma. Itis a form of hypocrisy which can only lead 
to trouble. 

During the next six or eight months I look forward 
to the real testing of the mettle and strength and the 
character and the courage of this country. Now I 
may be wrong, and philosophers, I think, ought not to 
prophesy in this fashion, but it is only because I feel 
this so earnestly that I hazard the suggestion that we 
ought really to take seriously our economic problem. 

We ought to do something by way of fundamental 
reconstruction. We ought to try to arouse the will, 
somehow, to doit. I can’t understand yet why it is 
that people do not imaginatively conceive that it 
would be more fun to live in a world where everybody 
enjoyed a good life. 

I know that for you and for me, and for the group 
that we ordinarily see in our usual experience, that is, 
about thirty per cent of the American people, it has 
been a good life in the past, a very good life, excep- 
tionally good, better than it has been for any other 
people, I suppose, in the whole history of the world. 
But the other seventy per cent have had a hard life. 
Seventy per cent of the people in the United States, 
the families of the United States, have never as much 
as had a thousand dollars a year to spend on them- 
selves, never, consecutively. No, they have never had 
a good life, and we don’t yet want them to have it. 
If we did, we would do something. But what puzzles 
me is that people will accept this sort of challenge ra- 
tionally, and yet their feelings are not enlisted. We 
do not believe and feel that it would be fun to work 
and labor and live in a world in which we are striving 
to bring the good life, in so far as the goods of life are 
involved, to everybody. We still prefer to think that 
if eighty per cent of our wealth goes to five per cent of 
the population, it is because the five per cent are 
morally superior, and the rest are morally inferior. 

We still would like to cling to this absurd division 
of the goods of the world because it satisfies something 
in us, something of deep-seated superiority, and so 
long as it is there, we are not going to generate the kind 
of emotion and feeling which would allow us to go su- 
perbly, zestfully and enthusiastically toward the task 
of building on this continent a true economic democ- 
racy in which we are just as anxious to distribute goods 
as we are to distribute what we used to call, in the old 
days, justice or opportunity, which has become for 
most of the dispossessed a kind of sham. 

If I were to epitomize all of these dilemmas in 
simpler terms, it might be appropriate to say that our 
chief dilemma is a conflict between the head and the 
heart. Our heads tell us one thing, and our hearts 
another. Our intelligence and our feelings are lacking 
in harmony. 

In another sense we may take the clue for all of 
these dilemmas from what I said a bit earlier, namely, 
it is a dilemma of unreality versus reality. We have 
lost the sense of reality. It is a curious feature of 
consciousness, and I suppose it is true only of human 
beings that this can happen, that we can create an 
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unreal world to live in, a world of fantasy, an irra- 
tional world. I do not know whether any other 
animals can or not. I doubt it very much, although 
there are some domestic animals who must be living 
very unreal lives. It seems to me that the ones who 
have oftenest enlisted my sympathy are dogs, because 
it seems to me that cats have never quite submitted, 
but dogs are almost wholly “‘dedogged.”” I think they 
must live in a pretty unreal world for them. 

What I mean by reality is a world in which our 
own nature is expressed, in which we fulfill our na- 
tures. We have created an unreal world, and we are 
unreal persons. 

One of the surest ways of recovering a sense of 
reality is to relate ourselves to something, some cause, 
outside ourselves. For the moment we are here con- 
cerned with the cultural situation in its relation to the 
present generation of youth. We should like to help 
in creating a more real world for it. In my own per- 
plexity at this point I turned to a group of high school 
and college students at a recent weekend gathering. 
My search was directed toward their confusions, and 
hence I began by asking them what questions were 
uppermost in their minds. (Incidentally, it seems to 
me a bit amazing that this generation of youth should 
still retain enough confidence in us and affection for 
us to think it worth while to ask us any questions.) 
I have attempted to rephrase and condense their 
queries. 

The first series of questions revolved about the 
problems of education and vocation. They wanted to 
know why they should go to college, or, stated in their 
own words, they said: “‘Give us two good reasons why 
we should go to college.”’ And, again: “If we should 
prepare ourselves for a definite occupation, what as- 
surance is there that we shall be employed?” Of 
course, I could give no satisfactory answers. I could 
only recall with poignancy the testimony of a parents’ 
group which I have been teaching this winter. In one 
of their discussion groups the parents had examined 
their own difficulties, and finally agreed that they 
were chiefly concerned for the educated youth in their 
families. They lived in a rather small suburban city, 
and discovered that there were nearly two hundred 
unemployed college and high-school graduates in their 
midst. During this month thousands more will pour 
forth from high schools and colleges, and they will not 
be wanted. Itis not to be wondered at, consequently, 
when these young people question the validity of our 
educational enterprise. Their inquiries must leave us, 
their elders, very unhappy indeed because we find 
ourselves without satisfying answers. 

The second series of problems was related to sex, 
marriage, and family life. In pointed language they 
asked: “Shall we assume that the normal pattern still 
holds for us, namely, that we shall look forward to a 
secure occupation, marriage, child-rearing, and family 
experience?” From whence will this security be de- 
rived? Upon what basis will these young people find 
it possible to engage in such planning? And, again, 
the adult finds himself in difficulty; he would like to 
tell these candid young people to look forward with as- 
surance to the potentiality of these experiences, but 
he cannot support his wish with substantial facts. 

Their third series of questions had to do with war, 


with Fascism, and with Communism. If another war 
comes soon, and the entire world, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, seems to be preparing for it, these youths 
will be caught. Of course, the possibility of a war 
might come as a welcome relief to many; in any case, 
a war would call them into action, would make them 
feel needed. War might offer more of a challenge than 
our present culture does. But they are skeptical 
about war, and after they discuss it for a time their 
other related queries arise: ““‘What about Fascism? 
What about Communism?” In the countries where 
Fascism and Communism have arisen the younger 
generations have been re-energized. It is not enough 
for us to respond to their honest inquiry by saying 
that we dislike both Fascism and Communism. We, 
along with our youth, must learn to understand these 
two world movements. Certainly, at the moment 
Fascism is by all odds the most powerful movement 
in the Western World. I have not the slightest doubt 
that a mass movement in this country would carry us 
along the Fascist road. We must be prepared for this 
eventuality. , 

The above questions which arise spontaneously in 
discussions with youth tend to emphasize our dilemma. 
We do not possess appropriate answers for their per- 
plexing queries because we have not found the way of 
resolving our own inner conflict. We live in the midst 
of tensions and frictions; our world has become fan- 
tastically unreal; we stand in helplessness as though 
controlled by some inescapable fate. This vicious 
circle cannot be broken, I believe, until the adults of 
our time step out boldly in the direction of a planned 
society. We have the wealth, the instruments, and 
the knowledge for building a fairer world, but first we 
must envisage such a world. We must allow our 
imaginations to project the ideal, and the moment the 
design becomes real and realizable, our energies will 
flow anew. This is our task. We cannot postpone, 
nor may we transfer it to our children. The new so- 
ciety must be born through the faith and action of 
adults. We shall rediscover reality the moment our 
individual actions become part of a comprehensive 
social plan, when we begin to share actively in the 
collective life. At the moment we are held back by 
selfishness, by fear, by lack of imagination, and by our 
stubborn feelings. I believe that our young people 
would stand by us, yes, cheer us on our way if we should 
take the courageous step. 

In seeking for an appropriate word in which to 
close, a word designed to express the spirit of my ap- 
peal, I have fallen upon a vivid paragraph written by 
Aristophanes following the Peloponnesian Wars. It 
seems to me appropriate, not only as an expression of 
something fine in Greek life, but also as a haunting 
appeal to the adults of our time. Aristophanes, in a 
similar period of doubt and dilemma, appealed to his 
people thus: 


From the number and the subtlety of suspicions 
With which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of nations 

In the alchemy of love; 

And with some finer essence of forbearance 
Temper our minds. 
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On a Mission Around the World 


III. 


A Day in Honolulu 


Roger F. Etz 


SIHERE is a real advantage in traveling to a 
foreign country on a ship sailing under the 
flag of that country. Here on the Chichibu 
Maru the traveler immediately comes into 

contact with the Japanese themselves, their art, man- 
ners, cooking, and even with their homes, as there are 
rooms aboard built and furnished in Japanese style. 
The traditional courtesy of these splendid people is 
constantly exhibited. The quiet, unobtrusive but 
efficient service is marvelous. After nearly two weeks 
on this ship it seems like home, and things which 
seemed rather strange at first are now taken for 
granted. 

Five days out from San Francisco, the islands of 
Oahu and Molokai of the Hawaiian group were sighted. 
A glorious day of brilliant sunshine and spring-like 
warmth greeted us as we rounded Diamond Head, and 
the buildings and harbor of Honolulu came into view. 
The rough, steep hills, largely of volcanic origin, were 
capped with the low hanging clouds known as “‘liquid 
sunshine.’’ The deep valleys through these hills were 
covered with beautiful green trees and plants because 
of the abundant moisture and the equable tempera- 
ture. “Rainbow Valley” put on its finest exhibition 
of rainbows. The diving boys, who swim out to meet 
the ship and dive for coins thrown from the decks, 
were there to greet us. For descriptions and history, 
the reader is referred to “Cruising Around a Changing 
World,” by the present editor of The Christian Leader, 
in whose footsteps the present Ambassador of Good- 
Will is following very closely. 

I counted myself particularly fortunate in Hono- 
lulu in that Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis had sent word 
ahead to his son, Captain Arnold Shutter, and Mrs. 
Shutter that I was to land there on May 10. They 
responded in their characteristic way. Mrs. Shutter 
was at the boat to welcome me with the traditional 
Hawaiian “‘lei.’”’ Both Captain and Mrs. Shutter put 
their time and their car at my disposal, so a great deal 
of sight-seeing was crowded into the few hours avail- 
able, with a brief stop for lunch at their delightful 
home in Maunoa Valley. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel, set in a wonderful 
garden of cocoanut palms and beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs, with famous Waikiki Beach at its front 
door, was visited at the beginning of the tour. Never 
have I seen such brilliant and varied coloring in the 
ocean as here, ranging from a brilliant green in the 
breakers capped by white spray to a deep purple in 
the distant deeper water. A drive through the city 
and the surrounding country gave one an impression 
of the beautiful homes, the luxuriant vegetation and 
the industries of the island, as well as of the rugged 
ae and fertile valleys which make it an island para- 

ise. 

There are three impressions which stand out par- 
ticularly. First is the abundance and beauty of the 
flowers and flowering trees. Brilliant in every con- 
ceivable color, gigantic in size in comparison with 


those with which most of us are familiar, flowers 
abound on every hand, and, I was told, on every day 
in the year. Second, there are the marvelous views 
everywhere—hills, valleys, water-falls, fine beaches 
with breakers rolling in on the shore, luxuriant sugar- 
eane fields and gardens. The drive to Pali with its 
many twists and sharp turns, each one giving dif- 
ferent views, can be excelled by few trips in the world. 
Third, there is the memory of many nationalities of 
people living in particular sections of the city. The 
Japanese predominate in the population, largely re- 
fusing to intermarry with other races. Here are their 
characteristic temples, here a young men’s Buddhist 
association, here schools in abundance with large play- 
grounds filled with children, for there is no race suicide 
among them. 

In another section of the city is the remnant of 
the native race, which is gradually decreasing in num- 
bers. In other sections are Koreans, Filipinos and 
Chinese. The white American population is com- 
paratively small, although this is an American terri- 
tory. 

Just now the interest of the business men is cen- 
tered in what Congress and the Government are to 
do about sugar under the codes, inasmuch as the 
growing of sugarcane is the largest single industry in 
the islands. It is interesting to realize that way off 
here in the Pacific the welfare of thousands of people 
depends upon Washington, which seems such a long 
distance away. It was strange to see signs of C. W. A. 
projects here just as we have them on the main- 
land. 

All too soon the time ashore drew toanend. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Shutter took me to the boat, and soon 
we started again into a beautiful sunset on the long trip 
to Japan. For several hours, in fact until darkness 
shut out the landscape from view, we steamed along in 
view of the hills and mountains. Gradually they faded 
out of sight, leaving only memories of a delightful 
day, spent with charming friends, in an almost un- 
believably beautiful place. 

The scene changes. Again we see only the broad 
expanse of the Pacific, but life is far from dull. En- 
tertainment aplenty, and of great variety, is provided 
for us aboard ship. Again, it is unobtrusive, and one 
can be left to his own devices if he so desires. 

On Saturday night, the long anticipated ‘“Suku- 
jaki” dinner is served on deck in true Japanese style. 
Mats are placed on the promenade deck, upon which 
the diners sit around small tables, first removing their 
shoes. An electric stove is set in the center of each 
table, and on this the stewards cook this famous Jap- 
anese dish. Chop-sticks are obligatory. After the 
first blush of fear and self-consciousness in the hand- 
ling of these wears off, one finds that they are not so 
hard to use as he imagined. Anyway, it is a case of 
use chop-sticks or go hungry, and to miss this delicious 
dish, which consists of thin slices of beef with a variety 
of vegetables flavored with soy sauce, would be just 
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toobad. Itissurprising how quickly a hungry person 
can learn to use them—effectively, if not gracefully and 
artistically. 

Another interesting experience has been the ex- 
ploration of the ship from bridge to hold under the 
guidance of the purser and one of the engineers. She 
is a beautiful example of the ship-builders’ engineer- 
ing ability, built in a Japanese ship-yard and manned 
entirely by Japanese. From bridge to keel she is 
about the height of a twelve-story building. Her one 
funnel, which is primarily for appearance only, is 
large enough to contain five automobiles standing side 
by side. In addition to a small exhaust pipe from the 
engines, the funnel is largely taken up with storage 
tanks for fresh and salt water. There are five decks 
for passengers’ use and an elevator for ascending and 
descending. The operator of the elevator is an older 
Japanese who looks so disappointed when you refuse to 
ride that you often ride when you prefer to walk. 
To me, the most striking thing about the machinery 
of the ship is the gyroscope compass, which keeps it on 
its course automatically, with steersmen being used 


only in and out of harbors. It is almost weird to watch 
the indicator on the bridge and to see how accurately 
the compass keeps the ship to the course. 

This account would not be complete without a 
word as to the value of the contacts made with the 
Japanese passengers aboard. Here, again, are ex- 
hibited the quietness and courtesy which are so 
striking. However, if one shows an interest in Japan, 
he finds it easy to engage them in conversation. 
Business men, bankers and professional men are among 
them. They freely discuss the problems of interna- 
tional relations, of internal problems, of conditions in 
Japan and of her dependence upon the rest of the 
world. It seems too bad that so little of the point 
of view of such men gets into the widely-read news- 
papers in the States and that the most of our opinions 
are formed from partial and one-sided information. 

Tomorrow we land in Yokohama. The meeting 
with our fellow-workers in Japan will be welcome, and 
the viewing of our work at first hand will be a rare 
privilege. The story of this work will come later. 

At sea, May 16, 1934. 


South of the Mason-Dixon Line---I 


Harriet G. Yates 


was difficult to believe it true. From Boston 
4) to Hartford the road was familiar to all of us. 
We knew the long straight stretches. We were pre- 
pared for the curves. Spring was just breaking 
through winter’s grip in bush and tree, in grass and 
blossom. Familiar ground this. But we were going 
South. Ah, that was a new experience! 

It was a good idea, we all agreed, that the Board 
of the W. N. M. A. should take its winter meeting to 
its home mission field—North Carolina. It is much 
easier to produce interest in a work and money for it 
when personally acquainted with that work, and the 
individuals to whom it means life or death. But 
going to the Carolinas takes money. Railroad expenses 
were prohibitive, so cars were corralled. I went in a 
double capacity—as chauffeur for the W. N. M. A. 
and as worker for the G. 8. 8. A. Where they held 
their conferences I could meet with church school 
leaders. And so it was agreed. Board members 
living in the vicinity of Boston were my first passen- 
gers—Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden and Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson of North Weymouth. 

And now we were headed for Hartford to spend 
the night with our third passenger, Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning, all agreeing that we must get off early the next 
morning if we were to spend that night in the vicinity 
of Baltimore. Hartford, Connecticut, to Baltimore, 
Maryland! One might just as well have said, “We'll 
eat lunch in Washington and get dinner in London.” 
It sounded miles away! 

All kinds of advice had come my way—most of it 
from the General Superintendent, who knew the road 
well. He argued for the Holland Tunnel, but I— 
feeling that I should be quite overcome with the idea 
of New York traffic—shied clear, and held out for the 
George Washington bridge. He knew I’d make 


better time by using the tunnel. Now J know it! 
But the approach to the bridge is worth seeing, and a 
powerful testimony to the achievements of science—a 
tremendous ramp that twists and turns. Unfor- 
tunately the bridge railings prohibit much view—and 
the oft repeated sign ‘‘Do Not Stop” kept us from get- 
ting more than a glimpse of the majestic Hudson. 

Nothing in the New Jersey flats made us want to 
wander slowly, and the General Pulaski Skyway—an 
elevated road for miles—though heavily traveled, 
gave us a change to make fifty-five, and balance the 
twenty-five per we had to do on the detour at Tarry- 
town. 

An appointment in Philadelphia, which we were 
too late to keep, lost us a good hour or more, which 
meant that we didn’t spend the night in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. Both the General Superintendent and the 
Editor of the Leader had recommended Belair asa good 
overnight place. Not being keen on trying to select a 
good tourist home at the edge of dark, these sugges- 
tions were welcome, though it was a problem to know 
how to choose between the two small hotels suggested 
without being accused of partiality. But we were re- 
lieved from making the choice. At 6.45 we reached 
Media, saw an interesting-looking inn and decided to 
stop for the evening meal. If rooms were as reason- 
able and attractive as we found the meal and the 
dining-room, we agreed to spend the night here and 
start early in the morning for Washington. A hasty 
inquiry proved that they were—and we were glad of a 
good night’s rest. 

Washington by one o’clock was Friday’s goal. 
It wasn’t difficult to make it in spite of rain. It 
seemed as though each mile showed the advance of 
spring. Leaves were out, gardens filled with bloom, 
roadsides banked with dogwood—both the usual 
white and unusual pink. Baltimore boulevards were 
particularly attractive. If only time had permitted, 
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how we would have enjoyed loitering. But we had 
to be in Washington at one! 

And we were, thanks to Dr. van Schaick. Before 
leaving Boston he had given us the simplest way of 
getting across the city to the National Memorial 
Church. And it was simple. ‘Traffic really doesn’t 
trouble us, but it is inconvenient to keep moving and 
still watch street signs. What a welcome we received! 
Had we been visiting potentates from Mandalay, or 
the bishop of the Philippines, no one could have made 
us feel any more at home. And at last the Board was 
all together. Mrs. Walker and Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell, having driven from Rochester, N. Y., were al- 
ready there. Mrs. Treat and Mrs Austin, traveling 
on railroad passes from Portland, Maine, had also 
arrived. 

Promptly at one we all sat down to a delicious 
luncheon in the van Schaick room—delighted to have 
both “the Madame” and “the Doctor’? with us—as 
guests of the Washington Mission Circle. Tables 
seated four, and at each table sat a member of the 
visiting party, with her hostess for the night. Fol- 
lowing the meal each of us was introduced and given 
a chance to make her interest known. Then we ad- 
journed to the beautiful church, where a brief but 
inspiring service of consecration was conducted by 
Mrs. Walker and Dr. Perkins. To each of us it 
brought renewed zeal for the work at hand, and a de- 
termination to be worthy of the task entrusted to us. 

It was imperative that a Board meeting be held 
sometime during the afternoon. All arrangements for 
the trip had been made through correspondence— 
started by Miss Enbom, but incomplete because of her 
sudden illness. Many details needed settling, and 
word must be sent to the North Carolina folks. Fol- 
lowing this, while the members of the Board went 
sight-seeing in the nation’s Capital, it was my good 
fortune to attend the monthly meeting of the Wash- 
ington directors of religious education, and hear Dr. 
Elsa Lotz, who collaborated with Dr. Hugh Hartshorne 
of Yale in writing “Case Studies of Present Day Re- 
ligious Teaching,” herself a member of the religious 
educational branch of the Society of Friends. ‘Here 
is someone who could give real help to our people,” I 
whispered to Eleanor Bonner, my hostess for the 
afternoon. “‘We must have her at our convention 
here in Washington in 1935.”’ Eleanor and I had 
agreed to leave the meeting at 5.15 so I might get at 
least a glimpse of the cherry blossoms along the Po- 
tomac. But I couldn’t drag myself away from the 
practical things Miss Lotz was giving us. So the 
cherry blossoms went unseen by me for that day. 

Back at the church we made certain that trans- 
portation was provided for all to the University Club, 
where the visitors were the dinner guests of Mrs. 
William H. McGlauflin and Mrs. Bonner, the former, 
widow of our second General Superintendent, and well 
known as a Chautauqua singer, and the latter presi- 
dent of the Washington Mission Circle, and Southern 
Chairman of the National Board. In the evening we 
all attended a series of short plays and skits presented 
in Perkins Hall by the various societies of the church. 
A prize was to be given the group making the best 
showing, but I have a vivid recollection of oratorical 
sparring between Dr. van Schaick and Dr. Perkins, 


both declining, as graciously as possible, to serve as 
judge. Such indiscretion neither could permit. As we 
bade each other ‘‘good-night”’ it was with the added 
word, ‘‘See you in Rocky Mount tomorrow at three,” 
for we had agreed to accept the cordial invitation of 
the ‘‘Shine girls” to stop for tea with them. 

It seemed cruel to us to have to get our kindly 
host and hostess and two daughters out of bed at 
5.30 a. m., just to get us off. But they wouldn’t hear 
of our going without breakfast, and what a breakfast 
it was! 

Doris led us out of the city, but not until she had 
guided us all around the Basin so I could see the cherry 
blossoms. For weeks I had said: to my neighbors, 
“Yes, won’t it be marvelous to be in Washington at 
cherry blossom time?” I could forego the Capitol 
and the White House—even the Lincoln Memorial and 
the tomb of the unknown soldier. Those I had seen 
before, and might again. But the cherry blossoms— 
they aren’t there on every occasion. So at risk of 
missing our afternoon tea, my congenial passengers let 
me get a good look at those beautiful double cherry 
blossoms. And they even admitted that in the 6.45 
a. m. sun they were much larger and pinker than at 
4p. m. the day preceding! 

From the moment we crossed the Potomac and 
entered Virginia we knew we were “‘in the South.” 
Alexandria, with its quaint buildings of painted brick 
and old stone, begged us to roam about. But from 
Washington, D. C., to Clinton, N. C., was 371 miles— 
and that didn’t allow for much dallying. So we were 
deaf to all calls. 

The Sea Level route is true to its name. Through 
the flat, sandy miles of Virginia we sped. Trees 
towered above us, brooks babbled at the roadside. 
Again great open fields, many plowed under to meet 
the government rulings, others planted to cotton and 
tobacco, stretched off to either side. At Fredericksburg 
we slowed up enough to see where the cannon ball had 
lodged in the pillar of the old Presbyterian church. 
Stanley Manning had told us not to miss it, and we 
dared not disobey. On through interesting old Rich- 
mond to Emporia, where we called a halt long enough 
to get a cold drink. The good Washington women 
had packed a lunch for each ear, which we had eaten 
by a lovely bit of roadside. But a drink in the corner 
drugstore appealed to us. The clerk who served us 
recognized us as Northerners, and told of an aunt in 
“Haver-hill’” whom he was to visit this summer. He 
also offered to get stamps for the postals we hastily 
wrote, and to mail them. We sensed that this was all 
part of the obliging nature of our Southern friends, but 
how much more of this hospitable spirit we were to see 
demonstrated we did not realize. 

Near the breastworks of an old battlefield the 
Russell car passed us, and we entered Rocky Mount 
together. I had read the folders of the W. N. M. A. 
that tell of the building of this neat little church. I 
had seen the “movies” that were taken when it was 
dedicated. But to park the car in front of it, and see 
“Miss Lucy” come running down her front walk ery- 
ing, ‘“We are so glad to see you. Do come right in’— 
was like a dream. 

The English know a good thing when they see it. 
Surely afternoon tea would help the jaded condition 
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of our nerves in hectic times like these. It did it of a 
certainty on this afternoon. Within five minutes of 
our arrival, the train brought Mrs. Treat and Mrs. 
Austin to complete our family circle. We admired 
the great bowls of bright-hued tulips that made the 
living-room glow, and, in front of the fireplace, a great 
jar of dogwood, gathered that morning for our coming. 
Two of us collected mail, and that was no small 
pleasure. 

At five minutes of four the train travelers rushed 
off, just making the last train for Warsaw. Soon after 
the two cars departed—Mr. Russell getting a head 
start. Along straight cement roads, like nothing 
“the Hub” knows—unfortunately—we sped toward 
Warsaw and Clinton. <A detour at Wilson both 
piqued and amused us. We had been told of the 
casualness and unconcern for hurry of our Southern 
friends. Here was our first introduction. At the 
place where they were working on the road was a huge 
sign, “Go back two blocks—turn right,’ ete. Go 
back—why not put the sign at the place where we were 
to turn instead of here? But we turned around, as 
did others. At the right turn we found a smaller 
sign—not at eye level or above, but resting on the 
pavement. Of course, if we had seen it—on our left! 

Five miles of gravel road, much traveled, brought 
us eventually to Warsaw. At the station door stood 
Mrs. Treat, watching approaching automobiles. We 
stopped and called to her, ‘How long have you been 
waiting?’ Her reply, ‘‘Only five minutes,”’ cheered 
us, for we knew they would have to wait until some- 
one reached Clinton and told their presence at the 
station. Mr. Bryant’s explicit directions brought us 
to the parsonage door with no difficulty, and there 
was the other car, and on the steps both the Bryants, 
with a hand outstretched. It was like a homecoming 
—was that to us. 

It is no easy task to plan a field trip. Ask some- 
one who has tried it. Nor is it easy to find over-night 
space in a small parish for ten guests. But it never 
once fazed our Southern ministers. The chief dif- 
ficulty was more places than people. We were doubly 
welcome, and that everywhere—a welcome that was 
new to most of us. Mrs. Brooks and I proved to be 
partners throughout the trip, and it was our good for- 
tune to be the guests of the state president of the 
Missionary Association, at her pleasant home ten 
miles north of Clinton. Not only that, but Sally 
Wilkins of Rose Hill was to be a guest also, and she 
was right on hand to guide us to our haven. Sally 
we already knew, by reputation if not in fact. Soa 
double treat was ours. 

After getting our directions for the morrow and 
collecting more mail, we struck off for what came to us 
to be “home,” for we returned to the McCullens’ sev- 
eral times before leaving the state. At the saw-mill 
we left the highway, and a short distance in the woods 
reached their pleasant bungalow. Unloading the car, 
eating a delicious meal, getting acquainted, and then 
“to bed.’”’ But not before we had seen a silver moon 
rise directly above the woods road, and heard a whip- 
poorwill give his plaintive call. Moonlight in summer 
in the Southland—with the smell of yellow jasmine 
perfuming the air! We had read of it in story books— 
but now it had become fact. How we loved it! 


For miles around they came to morning service 
at Red Hill. The visitors arrived first, so were on 
hand to watch the cars drive in. A little one-roomed 
building of wood—the oldest Universalist church in 
the state I believe they told us—with straight wooden 
benches, a stove on either side, and a piano. Prompt- 
ness is no virtue in the South, we soon learned, and 
church school, scheduled for ten o’clock, got under 
way at quarter of eleven. But we realized church 
could not start late, for it was a full day, so classes 
were omitted. Between fifty and sixty, including the 
visitors, had finally assembled for school, and by the 
time church service was well under way most seats 
were taken. At ten minutes of twelve they were still 
coming, mostly men, all ushered to the front seats. 
It was a real treat for us Northerners to see men 
“flock” to church. And how they sang! By the time 
each of us had been introduced and said our bit there 
wasn’t time for Mr. Bryant’s sermon, so he graciously 
omitted it. 

I had been told of the picnic meals under the 
trees for which our Southern churches are famous, but 
I wasn’t prepared for the sight that met my eyes when 
I finally reached the door of the church after meeting 
folks. A fifty-foot table was completely covered with 
food of every description, from fried chicken to five- 
layer cakes, and including pickles, sausage, sandwiches, 
vegetables, pies of every description, cookies, ham, 
sweet potatoes, and plenty I can’t recall. We were 
each given a plate and a fork—special for the guests— 
and told to “go to it.””’ And along with the 200 lus 
we did—being urged on every side to “‘have some of 
this,’ “try that,” “let me give you more.”’ 

But it couldn’t last forever, for about three we 
were scheduled for Outlaw’s Bridge, fifty-four miles 
away. Our three cars, which included Mr. Bryant’s 
(what should we have done without him?), carrying 
Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Treat and Mrs. Austin, were the 
first of the forty-three to leave, and what a cordial 
send-off they gave us! ‘“‘Come again—soon,”’ was the 
burden of every song. 

Outlaw’s Bridge is not the home of outlaws, but 
of Outlaws, a family of many branches, and all loyal 
adherents of the liberal faith, and also the home of 
R. G. Maxwell, his wife and daughter Annie, a school 
teacher, who for several summers has worked with 
Miss Powell at Pigeon River. Mr. Maxwell is one of 
those rare individuals who never forgets a thing he 
reads, or a story he hears, so can tell you everything 
of interest or value that ever happened in his com- 
munity or in the remote places of the world. His 
wife is a close second, and meeting them added much 
to the pleasure of our visit. 

In their desire to use our visit to best advantage 
much was crowded into the time we spent in every 
parish. Here the program began with a meeting of 
the local mission circle—-the largest in the state, made 
up mostly of young women, and having a number of 
men as honorary members. After the service of wor- 
ship, well carried through, the Board members were 
called upon to tell in turn of their work on the Board. 
The two secretaries were pressed into service to tell 
of the Japan work and that at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, since Mrs. Corlett and Miss Enbom, in charge 
of these, were not with us. It was most interesting 
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and informing to me—an outsider—and I know it was 
to others who listened. 

At five many of the church school assembled. 
My work is not with the pupils of a school, but with 
the teachers. Yet I often find myself being presented 
to children, and somehow I must do something. So I 
attempted a story which I know was too long. Yet 
afterward the youngsters clamored for more, so we 
went apart, and I told them the story of the song they 
had prepared for the occasion—“This is my Father’s 
World’’—and I know they will never forget it. 

Another picnic meal under the trees followed— 
this time aided by lemonade in tall glasses, tinkling 
with ice. We didn’t need the latter, for an already 
cool day had become increasingly colder, and the set- 
ting sun reminded us of November. But it was all de- 
licious, and we shall never be able to keep track of 
the varieties of cake and pie. During the meal I tried 
to hand-pick the teachers of the school, and at seven 
we gathered in one corner of the church to talk over 
our job. What is our aim in this work? How are we 
trying to reach it? What tools do we use? How do 
we keep fit for this grave responsibility? Are our in- 
terpretations consistent with the teachings of our 
church? And so on. These are the real tests of 
church school teaching, but often neglected. As the 
kerosene lamp burned above us we tried, all too hastily, 
to think through the what and the how. At 7.30 we 
realized that most of the pews were occupied, and 
folks were waiting for us to finish. So we called a 
halt—unfortunately necessary. 

The greetings of the community, parish and or- 
ganization were formally extended, and replied to as 
appreciatively. At Mrs. Walker’s request Mr. Fitz- 
gerald preached a sermon—and a fine one, liberal, 
sound, and full of substance. And soon another day 
was drawing to a close. Folks gathered around and 
we were “parceled out” for the night, planning to re- 
unite at the church at nine the following morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryant had delivered us at Out- 
law’s Bridge, then returned to Clinton, but when we 
reached Kinston the next morning Mr. Bryant was 
there ahead of us, ready to take the train travelers 
and Mr. Bodell on the round of the parishes which he 
serves. 

Woodington and Pink Hill came first—both frame 
buildings a few miles from Kinston. Woodington is 
the mother church of this district—in good condition 
and with fairly good attendance. Mr. Bodell told me 
there were at least twenty-five possible pupils for a 
school here, but no one to start things. We had 
heard this before. If only some way could be devised 
to provide some specific training bed in the state, 
what untold advantage it might mean to future Uni- 
versalism and Christian living. Back in Kinston, Mr. 
Bodell’s two daughters put in much time and thought 
in serving us a tasty salad luncheon, while we were 
seated comfortably in the parsonage living room. In- 
formally, that afternoon, the work of these parishes 
was talked over, and at six o’clock we all adjourned to 
the church for a supper served by the Mission Circle. 
It is an attractive church, completed in 1914 and 
cleared of debt in 1920. The story of the loyalty and 
sacrifice of the members to build this church of their 
very own thrilled us. But, having built a church, the 


same loyalty and sacrifice and hard work are essential 
to keep it a going enterprise. This lesson many lib- 
erals need to learn. 

Roses, picked from Kinston gardens, made lovely 
centerpieces for the supper tables, which were pretty 
enough in themselves. When the last crumb of lemon 
pie was eaten, the teachers of the school met with me 
around one corner of a table. What to use and in- 
teresting material for the opening service were their 
chief needs. Our conference was all too short, but we 
did arrive somewhere, I hope. At least, they all 
know that the G. S. S. A. stands ready to do all it can 
—and it can do more than many folks think—to help 
them do a better job. a” 

Mr. Bodell and Mr. Bryant had charge of the 
worship service which opened the evening meeting. 
The Gloria Patri service was used, and its dignity 
added much to the atmosphere of real worship. As at 
all the gatherings, Mrs. Walker introduced each mem- 
ber of the Board. Although not a member, I had my 
turn also, and tried to help our adult parish members 
to realize their responsibility in taking an active 
part in providing adequate and effective leadership 
for the youth of our churches. It is so very much 
needed in the South. How I wish I were two people, 
so I might put in some time there, going from parish 
to parish and concentrating on this work through 
demonstration and guidance. Why must we be so 
limited in funds that we cannot do what needs doing— 
and what folks want done? 

Mrs. Walker did a fine piece of work in her eve- 
ning talk. It resolved itself into a parish meeting, ad- 
mirably handled and demonstrating such a fine spirit 
on the part of the church people that we shall never 
forget it. When it broke up we were again ‘“‘divided 
among the members” and taken home for a night’s 
rest. Folks were so good to us, so thoughtful, so ap- 
preciative of our coming! Though increasingly weary 
each night, we often said we wished we might do 
more for them. 

Back to Clinton next morning. The original 
schedule had called for a round-about trip to include 
White Lake and Shelter Neck. I had demurred at the 
time, for it seemed such an utter waste of energy. We 
were to hold sessions at Shelter Neck the following 
Sunday. White Lake was just a lake, with the usual 
cottages and hotels, one of which houses an institute 
during June, but now there was nothing. Why go? 
By this Tuesday morning, however, interest wasn’t 
so high, so at the Clinton church the Board held its first 
official session. At noon the Clinton women served 
another of those interesting and assorted meals—this 
time in the Good Will library, started by the Joneses, 
now of Jersey, Ohio, contributed to by Universalists 
everywhere, and reorganized and classified by the 
Bryants. It is a real service to a town minus a local 
library. The racks bearing clothes sent in the rum- 
mage boxes were here also, in fact it had the appear- 
ance of a bonafide clothing shop. Here is a real ser- 
vice we can all contribute to, at little cost. Outgrown 
or outmoded clothing, in reasonably good shape, and 
clean, is always welcome and usable. It is sold for 
very little, but that little aids the parish work. And 
the clothing helps people who have everything except 
money. 


June 16, 1984 


My afternoon was put in getting the car greased, 
tightened, cleaned, etc., also a much-needed shampoo. 
At supper the Bryants were the guests of the Board at 
a restaurant down town. Just as we were giving our 
order the Hamner Winsteads of Rocky Mount ar- 
rived—on their way to the meeting which was to fol- 
low. I was glad to meet them, for the Winsteads are 
loyal people and hard workers for our church and 
faith. And the power behind the building of the 
Rocky Mount church was Hamner Winstead’s mother. 
We didn’t know, as we greeted them, Mrs. Brooks and 
I, that in the days ahead it was to be our good fortune 
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to call that great farm and interesting house “‘home.’ 

A chance to write letters and reports came to me 
as the Board and the Commission met that evening. 
Steve Wilkins, of whom we had heard so much, with his 
easy banter and loyal devotion, won us all. ‘Tiny’’— 
who isn’t at all—sister to Steve and Sally, came along, 
too, and Sally returned with them. Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Williams, now of Fayetteville, were present, 
too—other hard workers in our churches there. There 
was much business, and it took hours to consider care- 
fully. The Winsteads reached home about two the 
next morning, and work on the farm begins at 4.30. 


Faith of Our Children 


Fred A. Line 


Reaching forth unto those things which are before 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Philippians 3 : 13, 14. 


“Faith of our Fathers, living still.”’ We re- 
call the sacrifices made by the fathers that 
the vitalizing power of this faith might be 
carried over into the life of a new day. We are aware 
of its heart-searching, soul-purifying qualities, with its 
moral idealism and its challenge to the highest and best 
in human nature, together with its imperative mandate 
to the soul to move on and out and up into the more 
divine fulfillments of the spirit. We have been might- 
ily concerned as to the faith of our fathers and its 
functioning in and through our lives. Billy Sunday 
shouts, “I believe in the religion of the fathers.’”’ So 
do I, for the fathers; but I want an up-to-the-minute 
religion for myself and my children and my children’s 
children. I am convinced that we should be equally 
concerned about the faith of our children, and as to 
how the vital elements in the faith of our fathers 
shall carry over into the faith of our children and 
fructify for the benefit and blessing of humanity. 

What is the faith of our children and how does 
this faith express itself? Do our children cherish the 
faith of their fathers, or have they cut loose from old 
theological moorings and launched out upon new 
venturings of the spirit and new undertakings? To 
take account of the context of the words used for the 
starting point in our thinking today, have they for- 
gotten the things which are behind in centering their 
thought upon the road ahead, or have they profited by 
past experience and appropriated to their benefit the 
light and truth shed upon yesterday’s pathway? 

This faith of our children must needs be a faith 


in the God of the ages, whose spirit has been the 


guiding, directing, and inspiring influence in all his- 
tory. It is made aware of constantly recurring revela- 
tions of the divine, that the great Eternal is behind us 
and before us, impelling us in this present moment to 
reach out after God and to press on in quest of more 
Godlike life. This faith of our children must have its 
beginning in the great moral realities, giving voice to a 
moral idealism which is the dynamic for righteous 
living. 

My daughter, speaking the language of youth, 
says: “Modern religion begins its challenge with 
moral realities. The greatest satisfactions are found 


in obedience to moral idealism vitalized by religion. 
Modern religion gives freedom to prove all things and 
to hold fast to all that is good. It has developed a 
noble spirit of self-reliance. It takes to itself the in- 
spirations of the ‘sense of God in the soul of man.’ ”’ 

She goes on to say: “Science and religion are 
allies. A modern religion is a spiritual dynamic at the 
very core of life. It challenges youth to be honest 
and positive, to keep to essentials. It is socialized re- 
ligion. It appeals to youth to meet and answer life’s 
questions from the point of view of the noblest ethical 
values. It challenges youth to make up its mind 
about spiritual realities.” 

This faith of our children should embody a faith 
in us and in the efficacy of our teaching and influence 
in the stability of the foundations we have helped them 
to lay, and in the worth of the spiritual heritage we 
have passed on to them. It behooves us to question 
ourselves as to what vital contribution we are making 
to this faith of our children and to its functioning 
power. Let us ask with the late Henry Van Dyke, 
“Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs 
of little children; to remember the weakness and | ne- 
liness of people who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you, but rather to ask 
yourself whether you love them enough; to bear in 
mind the things that other people have to bear on their 
hearts; to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front so that 
your shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for. 
your ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly feel- 
ings, with the gate wide open---these even for a day? 
Then you are worthy of a place in the world?”’ Then, 
my friends, you are justifying the faith of your children 
in you and in your spiritual endowment to them. 

Our children must needs have faith in themselves, 
in their power to coordinate their efforts and energies 
with the forces of the universe and with the strivings 
of the fathers, with the outreachings and upreachings 
of the human spirit on the part of those who have 
gone before, their power to achieve and fulfill accord- 
ing to the ideals and inspirations of a living faith. 
Faith reaching out to the things which are before must 
needs impel youth to press toward the mark for the 
pride of the high calling of God. Listen to these chal- 
lenging words of Louisa M. Alcott: “Far away there in 
the sunshine are my highest aspirations. I may not 
reach them, but I can look up and see their beauty, 
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believe in them, and try to follow where they lead.” 

This faith of our children gives proof of the scrip- 
tural statement that faith without works is dead. It 
dreams and then gets into action that its dreams may 
come true. It regards the present moment as the mo- 
ment eternal in life experience and acts upon its 
realization that today is the law of fulfillment. We 
turn to the Sanscrit for a pungent statement of this 
phase of our children’s faith: ‘Look well to this day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. In its brief course 
lie all the verities and realities of existence: the bliss of 
growth, the glory of action, the splendor of beauty! 
For Yesterday is but a dream and Tomorrow is yet a 
vision. Today well lived makes Yesterday a dream 
of happiness, and every Tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day. Such is the saluta- 
tion of the dawn.” 

In the power of this living faith our children may 
well sing with Faber, 

Faith of our fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee, too, as we know how, 
By kindly words and virtuous life. 

This faith of our children needs the steadying 
influence of a faith which has been tried and has not 
been found wanting, it needs the friendly guidance of 
those who love them and who would encourage and 
inspire them in their quest for beauty, love, and good- 
ness; needs to be bolstered up by our faith in them and 
in the ideals to the fulfillment of which they have set 
their hands and hearts. Our children need to be made 
to feel that we would not impose our standards and 
ideals and rules of conduct upon them, but would 
give them encouragement in the formulating of their 
own life program, and help them to reconstruct their 
lives in the spirit of and by the compelling ideals of a 
vitalizing life-giving faith. 


May the faith of our children be a transfiguring, 
transforming character-producing force in their lives 
and in the life of the world, supplementing most 
effectively the faith of our fathers and our faith, 
carrying the world forward to goals of more divine 
fulfillments of the spirit. We close with a poem by 
Robert Whitaker upon which this sermon is based: 


Faith of our children, yet unborn, 
The bearers of tomorrow’s strife, 
Whose world shall mark a happier morn 
Than ever yet for human life, 
Their faith of steadier, stronger wing 
Than all the ancient faiths, we sing. 


Faith of our children! not for naught 
The fathers groped toward clearer day, 

But by the will with which they wrought, 
And ours to serve the better way, 

Our children’s larger faith shall find 

A larger life for all mankind. 


Faith of our children, visioned far 
Beyond the fears our fathers knew, 
They shall put trust no more in war, 
As we no more the slave pursue; 
Faith of our children! faith to be, 
When men shall dare be kind and free. 


Faith of our children! Jand and tool 
The common gift for common good, 
Nor any man his brother’s stool, 
Nor any wanting place and food; 
Faith of our children! faith divine! 
That blends in love the mine and thine. 


Faith of our children! chains and cells 
But stories of the shadowed past; 
Nor creeds and rituals the hells 
In which men hold their brothers fast; 
Faith of our children’s children’s seed! 
The faith that shall be faith indeed. 


On the Student Revolt Against Militarism 
Oswald Garrison Villard 


3 ing revolt in colleges and universities where 
there is enforced military training. In the 
first place, the juxtaposition of the military 
and civilian in the curriculum is contradictory and 
un-American, and often leads to direct contradictions 
in teaching. The violation of freedom of conscience 
in the matter of bearing arms is obvious, yet nothing 
could be more sacred than that in any liberal and demo- 
cratic community. There is no possibility for recon- 
ciling the military ideals and the ideals of a free society 
of scholars and pupils, certainly not in a democracy. 

The plainest proof of that lies in the following ex- 
cerpt from the official War Department Manual on 
“Citizenship,” prepared for the instruction of military 
officials detailed to colleges. It is this definition of 
democracy: 


C HERE are many reasons to justify the increas- 
WF Ms 


Democracy: A government of the masses. Author- 
ity derived through mass meeting or any other form of 
“direct’”’ expression. Results in mobocracy. Attitude 
toward property is communistic—negating property 
rights. Attitude towards law is that the will of the 
majority shall regulate whether it be based upon de- 


liberation or governed by passion, prejudice and impulse 

without restraint or regard for consequences. Results 

in demagogism, license, agitation, discontent, anarchy. 

If this is not treason to American institutions 
what could be? Js it conceivable that any civilian 
instructor in any American college would teach such 
stuff? Certainly at best it shows such a gross mis- 
conception of what American democracy stands for 
and what it has actually achieved that it seems in- 
credible that even the most stupid Secretary of War 
could permit such a thing to go out with the approval 
of his department. 

Against the training itself there are numerous 
arguments that can be made. In the first place, it is 
as remote from modern warfare as anything could 
well be. It is not only no preparation for the trench 
warfare of the last war, it bears no relation to the 
new tactics which are being evolved in Europe, notably 
in Germany, which make the Germans feel that they 
can bid defiance to even the newest French fortifica- 
tions. No one denies that in the next war poison gas, 
and possibly even bacteria of deadly diseases, will be 
the chief weapons. What instruction can there be 
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given on a university campus in gas warfare, except 
perhaps the use of gas-masks, as to which no one 
_knows whether they will really be of avail against the 
new and more deadly gases that have been invented? 
A former head of our chemical warfare service has de- 
clared, for example, that three drops of our own Lewis- 
ite gas falling upon any human being will shrivel him 
up whether he has a mask or not. The only real test 
of gas-masks is in a gas chamber full of the deadly 
fumes. No one has yet suggested such a chamber on 
any university campus, yet the military man says 
that the R. O. T. C. is useful, as it teaches habits of 
command, subordination and discipline. To what ex- 
tent anywhere? Enough to fit a boy to take immediate 
charge of men on the front line? I have not heard of 
any officer who would suggest such a thing. 

Let me quote here from Beverley Nichols after an 
investigation of an R. O. T. C. at the English school 
from which he was graduated. You will find it on 
page 96 of his “Cry Havoc!’ He quotes the head- 
master as writing that “‘there is no question that the 
War Office considers the O. T. C.’s are valuable to 
provide a reserve of officers in the case of war.”’ Mr. 
Nichols then continues as follows: 


Indeed! And for this reason, we are to suppose, it 
encourages the youth of England to exercise themselves 
in maneuvers which bear less relation to modern warfare 
than the antics of the back row of a charity pageant! 
For this reason it spends 100,000 pounds a year in keep- 
ing from the youth of this country any suggestion of 
the word gas! For this reason, to “provide a reserve of 
officers,”’ it teaches them to stand in rows, and gaze 
down antiquated rifles at meaningless targets, in the 
vague idea that somehow or other they are doing some- 
thing gallant, and being of service to their king and 
country! 

If the O. T. C.’s are ‘‘valuable to provide a reserve 
of officers,” it is high time they ceased this hypocrisy 
and came out into the open as military institutions. 
At the risk of seeming wearisome I really must em- 
phasize the alternative . . . . either the corps is a mili- 
tary institution or it is not. You really cannot escape 
from it. You cannot go shuffling about between your 
two stools ad infinitum. And if it is a military institu- 
tion, as by now you may be inclined to admit, you must 
open your eyes and prepare to be honest enough to 
grant that it is an institution which is, or should be, 
primarily devised for killing, and that if you allow your 
boy to join it, this is what you are encouraging him to do. 
The object of an army on active service is to kill as 
many enemy soldiers as possible, in the shortest time, 
with a minimum expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 
The object of the O. T. C., therefore, should be to teach 
boys to kill other boys. If it does not do this it is a 
mere waste of time. It would be far better if the boys 
took off their heavy tunics, with the tight collars, and 
the puttees that are the best recipe for varicose veins 
yet invented, and did a little Morris dancing. 


May I point out further that the National Edu- 
cational Association has declared that “it is the al- 
most universal testimony of educators and physical 
training instructors that military training and mili- 
tary drill, in the sense of training with a musket and 
military accouterment, does not give school pupils 
the best possible physical development.” Then let 
me cite right out of the military camp itself, from the 
lips of Lieutenant-Colonel Herman J. Kohler, who 


was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for 
training 200,000 army men in the system of physical 
training in use during the World War, these words, 
which ought to be over the portals of every university 
gymnasium in the country: “It (military drill) is, in 
my opinion, positively injurious. I deny absolutely 
that military drill contains one worthy feature which 
cannot be duplicated in every well-regulated gymna- 
sium in the country today. Thorough physical train- 
ing develops all the necessary soldierly qualities to the 
greatest degree, and does it without injury.”’ I could 
cite a number of other similar quotations, but this is 
the most valuable, coming as it does from a distin- 
guished army officer for many years in charge of the 
physical training of the West Point cadets. It is the 
more striking because of the common assertion on the 
part of military men that military exercises afford the 
best way of training youth in obedience, truthfulness, 
cleanliness, order, promptness, industry, team-work, 
and subordinatlon. Of course, when military men 
admit that the training makes for subordination they 
confess what must be the greatest indictment against 
the whole system. The military system forbids think- 
ing; it trains men to act on specific order, it tends to 
destroy individual initiative—the best proof of which 
is the familiar army habit of dodging responsibility 
and “‘passing the buck.” 

In most colleges the detailing of officers is an in- 
justice to enterprising and able men in the service. 
Outside of a few larger institutions, like the University 
of Illinois, where there is a large body of men to handle, 
most of the actual drilling could be done by non-com- 
missioned officers. There is evidence that the War 
Department itself recognizes this, in that the new 
proposal before Congress for creating additional 
R. O. T. C.’s ealls for the detailing of a retired of- 
ficer and a non-commissioned officer to each new 
R. O. T. C. unit, and not active officers. Certainly no 
one could maintain that an army officer is thereby ad- 
vancing himself professionally if he drills boys in a 
college or a high school for four years. 

But after all it is the compulsory feature which is 
the worst of all. The whole trend of education is, or 
should be, toward greater and greater self-government. 
We are getting away from the regimenting of pupils’ 
minds and, despite certain reactionary tendencies in 
our universities, it is only fair to say that the principle 
is that, barring certain prescribed courses, usually a 
few in number, the best thing is for the student to pick 
his own course of instruction. There are constantly 
erowing protests against the rigidity of the curricula 
in the preparatory schools, the responsibility for which 
those schools lay at the door of the colleges. But that 
is a different thing, after all, from compelling students 
to learn how to kill their fellowmen. For that is the 
essential purpose of military instruction if it is any 
good whatever. I know very well that in the land- 
grant colleges it is assumed that the Morrill Act 
compels this. There is considerable doubt as to the 
correctness of the interpretation, but if it is correct 
then what we should do is not to continue to drill 
boys inefficiently for the next war, but to demand that 
Congress repeal that feature of the Morrill Act. In- 
stead of which we see thousands of boys dragooned 
into drill which they perfunctorily perform with all the 
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reluctance which comes when boys are unwillingly 
compelled to something that they do not like. And 
that the great majority does not like these drills is 
shown by the convincing fact that only a relatively 
small group of men continue to drill after the compul- 
sory requirement is withdrawn. 

The University of Wisconsin has abolished com- 
pulsory military drill, and within the current academic 
year De Pauw University, after having abolished the 
compulsory feature in 1928, voted to request the War 
Department to withdraw their R. O. T. C. unit al- 
together. Other institutions should follow the lead of 
these two without loss of time. Certainly there are 


infinitely better ways of using the money expended 
by the Federal Government. 


But if the Federal — 


Government will not come to the support of higher | 
education as it should in this national emergency, | 
then at least let the colleges and universities refrain — 


from wasting the time and effort now bestowed upon 
training for war when the whole moral and spiritual 
world is doing its uttermost to abolish that institution, 
rightly called the ‘‘sum of all villainies,” from this 
earth. The preparation for it can never be anything 
else than instruction in an anti-moral, anti-social, and 
anti-Christian form of human behavior.— Nofrontier 
News Service. 


Drama in Religious Education 
Mildred Jones Keefe 


RIN spite of the fact that many of the scientists of 
today are crying aloud for a social order that is 
purely technological and that has the precision 
and efficiency of a high-powered machine, we 
cannot overlook the essential dramatic element in life 
that brings to it light and shade, conflict and calm, a 
realization of its beauty, and a contrasting realization 
of its incompleteness. Herein lies its primary interest. 
If we are alive at all and not, as so many, alas, are 
forced to be, mere cogs in the industrial system, life is 
a dramatic experience from beginning to end. 

The dramatic instinct is inherent in every human 
being. First, the child creates for himself a thrilling 
world in which he imagines he is a great hero galioping 
off, perhaps on a broomstick, to the happy land of 
Make-Believe. Later, as a youth, he dreams dreams 
and begins to consciously shape his life into the pat- 
tern of his hopes and desires. We believe the use of 
drama and the dramatic method of the greatest value 
in training youth to play his part. 

Of late years, it has been coming into its own 
rapidly in the educational programs of Protestant 
church schools, though, to be sure, the idea is far from 
new. The Greeks well understood its worth as a means 
of cultivating the spiritual and esthetic life of its citi- 
zens. Again, the Christian faith was built upon the 
drama of Christ’s life, and has so persisted for many of 
his followers throughout the centuries. And today 
we are turning more and more to this method of teach- 
ing, both in our secular and religious schools, in a de- 
liberate attempt to develop strength, beauty, and 
power in the imaginative and creative life of the in- 
dividual. It has been a most timely innovation in 
many of our churches, and answers the great need for 
a spiritual ministry to the esthetic and emotional life 
of the people. 

For the practical use of drama in our liberal 
schools, the present writer believes there are three 
ways in which it may be found effective; namely, in 
the service of worship, the religious play, and in spon- 
taneous dramatization. In the first, it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the service itself, and may fittingly be 
introduced as a symbolic episode—to enhance and 
vivify the chosen theme. The festival days of the 
church are the logical time to present these more 
elaborate services, especially Christmas and Easter, 
and¥other days around which the traditions of the 


people have gathered—Harvest, Armistice, Thanks- 
giving, and Children’s Sunday. 

In general, the best dramatic form is that of pan- 
tomime with tableaux, enriched by music, rhythmic 
movement, and light, all unified through poetic read- 
ings by the minister or the reader. There are excep- 
tions in which we may introduce the spoken word 
among the characters, but in the long run it is well to 
avoid this, as the sanctuary is not a fitting place for 
the declamatory efforts of the untrained speaker. 
The purpose is a purely educational one, and unless 
we can evoke a deep emotional response which can be 
translated into higher concepts of experience and life, 
we have utterly failed. 

Technically, worship is concerned with the mys- 
teries, with things spiritual. Our thought processes 
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philosophical values to the faith circle of the intangible 
which may be sensed through glimpses of beauty in 
a synthesis of art forms which bring for a passing 
moment a spiritual exultation that touches the main- 
spring of the personality and, in some measure, deep- 
ens the individual’s spiritual experience. It, there- 
fore, concerns the educator to employ only such 
means and technique as will promote this end. He 
should aim to make a symbolic service truly worship- 


ful in every particular, to create a beautiful experience | 


in which all may share, and the resulting response will 
make realizable in the consciousness a renewal of 
inner joy, aspiration, and vigor. This is, indeed, the 
purpose of religion, as we understand it. Symbolic 
services presented with this idea in mind will bring to 
boys and girls a deeper appreciation and greater un- 
derstanding of religion as a revitalizing force. 

The religious play, on the other hand, is concerned 
less with the intangible than with the tangible, that 
may be translated into social experience. The tech- 
nique is that used in mono-drama, which results in 


the living experience of the acting characters becoming | 


the similar experience of the spectator, a coordinate 
act which is translated into the actual living experience. 
Religious plays are not primarily acts of worship, 
but partake somewhat of this character through the 
singing of hymns and unison sentences which may in- 
troduce the dramatic action. Among the best of these 
plays is an adaptation of Tolstoi’s story, “Where Love 
is, there is God also,” and Steen’s charming tale, 
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“Gabriel and the Hour Book.” Here we are present- 
ing a cross-section of human experience conveying the 
unique beauty and color of the period whence it is 
taken. Members of the school are chosen to share 
this experience—those judged to be most sensitive to 
the characters relived, those who can bring sympathy 
and understanding to the roles. The acting is to be 
as spontaneous as possible, with no arduous coaching 
of parts. Often, two rehearsals will suffice for the 
group ensemble; but for a principal character, several 
private rehearsals will be necessary. The essential 
thing is to stimulate the thinking of the group so that 
each individual will respond freely and intelligently 
to the situation in which he finds himself. 

This recalls to mind one instance in the dramatiza- 
tion of Tolstoi’s story. The old soldier took the cup 
of tea offered him by the cobbler, and asked, ‘“How 
shall I doit?” We, in turn, asked him, ‘‘What do you 
usually do when something is passed to you?” This 
was a new idea. He had supposed he should be told 
how to “act;’’ needless to say, when his imagination 
was brought into play, there was no occasion for fur- 
ther instruction. 

This is the crux of the matter, make the characters 
think through their parts—only offering suggestions 
here and there for greater intensity of tone, feeling, 
grouping, and so forth. We are not concerned with 
a finished stage performance. The benefit lies in the 
living quality brought to each part. The actor’s 
response must come from within. A mere display of 
histrionic ability that is carefully coached is beside 
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the point entirely. This often suppresses the real per- 
sonality and tends toward duality. The theater 
aspect of the play finds expression only in the manner 
of production—in the setting, lighting, costuming— 
and the more care given to this with the cooperation, 
whenever possible, of the members of the school, the 
better will be the ultimate effect and impression. 
However, we must never lose sight of the end; we are 
concerned first and last with an educational project 
and not at all with a little theater workshop. 

The third phase, that of spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion, we touch upon lightly. This is to give an outlet 
to the instinctive love of young children for play-acting. 
Under the guidance of a skillful teacher, it is an ex- 
cellent means for motivating the classwork, and never 
fails to bring delight to the average child. Upon oc- 
casion it is interesting for a class to give an impromptu 
dramatization before the larger group. A few screens, 
light, and costumes, together with a vivid imagination, 
will bring an episode to life in a very satisfactory 
manner; furthermore, it makes a good beginning for 
dramatic work on a larger scale at some future 
time. 

Such, briefly, are the uses of drama in a well- 
rounded program of religious education. It is first 
and last a means to an end and, properly motivated, is 
one of the most effective aids for the development of 
the individual—enriching his life through a greater ap- 
preciation of the experiences of others, and promoting 
universal ideals by which he may play his part ably asa 
member of the Great Society. 


My Cape Cod Story--VII 


Asa M. Bradley 


Gap FTER Orleans and Chatham had settled Mr. 
a} Cleverly, Mr. Norwood turned his attention 
ey £4 fs! elsewhere for employment of his off Sundays. 
Ol} He was called to Yarmouthport to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. Edward Thacher, and in the eve- 
ning preached in a hall. This started things which 
eventuated in the building of a meeting-house, and, a 
few days before it was dedicated, in the organization 
of a society. There have been few changes in this 
building—the clock, furnace and organ installed, and 
the pulpit lowered. The original cost was $2,211.35, 
dedicated Nov. 24, 1836. Mr. Norwood served as 
minister until he left the Cape in the fall of 1837. 

The first resident minister was the Rev. John N. 
Parker, and it was his first settlement. He was an 
exceptionally able preacher, and made a fine record. 
Years later he had trouble, sinned against rather than 
sinning, and turned to secular pursuits. But he con- 
tinued to do valuable service. He was the only minis- 
ter to do constructive work in San Francisco. He was 
there on business, and, meeting some former parish- 
ioners, was induced to advertise a preaching service. 
This called together Universalists, previously unknown 
to one another, and resulted in the organization of a 
society. He remained several months, and when he 
returned to the East, he left things well organized 
with a strong line of pledges for future support. It is 
worthy of record that an appreciable number of these, 
the backbone of the movement, were former Cape 
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people. His last public service was at my ordination. 
He was then well over eighty years of age; he was 
recognized as the star speaker of the occasion, and I 
was adequately charged. He died at the Masonic 
Home in Utica, N. Y., a few years later. 

For a number of years the ministers resided in 
Hyannis or Brewster. The next resident minister was 
Gamaliel Collins. Both he and his wife were natives 
of the Cape. He was chaplain in the army during the 
Civil War, and the story was current that in one battle, 
when the line officers were all either killed or disabled, 
and the regiment was retreating in disorder, he as- 
sumed command, and rallied it back into line, with 
language scriptural if not ministerial. He repudiated 
the language, but there was direct testimony on the 
other side, and he had been a seafarer. After the war, 
he was attached to the regular army. I heard him 
preach on one occasion in San Francisco. He was re- 
tired on pension, and made his home in Chatham. 

Carlos Marston, 1851-54, was another young man 
in his first settlement. When I was some seven or 
eight years old, a man drove up to our door at Foxboro 
with a doctor’s sulky, whom father and mother greeted 
most cordially as ‘‘Carlos.’”’ He was then a practicing 
physician, located—I think—in Stoughton. Soon 
after the papers told of his tragic death, murdered in 
his sleep by his demented wife. 

J. E. Davenport, 1855-58, retired from the minis- 
try some years later, and died by his own hand. 
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Varnum Lincoln, 1860-70. Up to this the resi- 
dent ministers had all been young and inexperienced. 
Mr. Lincoln was of exceptional ability, and it was a 
fruitful pastorate. 

C. A. Bradley, 1873-1900. Riding by the ceme- 
tery, father remarked, ‘‘Nearly all my people have been 
laid to rest here.”’ A feeble remnant remained; father, 
advanced in years, was no longer able to cover the 
twenty-six miles regularly and resigned, after twenty- 
seven years of service. 

Since that time there has been summer preaching. 
I preached several summers, as long as I[ had interests 
on the Cape. 

There was Universalism preached in Barnstable 
at an earlier date than we have record. I have heard 
my mother tell of her father going up the Cape, 
horseback, to attend Universalist preaching service, 
long before there was organization in his home town. 
There is tradition that one Adina Hinkley was the 
leading layman at the beginning. The Rev. Abram 
Paige was located in Barnstable early in the 1840’s; 
also there was preaching for a time at the town-house 
in West Barnstable. Paige in association with R. S. 
Pope of Hyannis published a paper, The Banner of Love. 
A list of Paige’s appointments as advertised, is of in- 
terest. 

A. Paige will lecture as follows, as friends may 
appoint, either on religion or temperance: 

Wellfleet, Friday, the 17th inst. 

Truro, Monday, 20th do. 

Eastham, Tuesday, 21st do. 

Orleans, Wednesday, 22d do. 

Brewster, Thursday, 23d do. 

Chatham, Friday, 24th do. 

West Sandwich, Tuesday, Dec. 5th and preach 
in the p. m. following. 

Sandwich, Wednesday evening, Dec. 6th. 


A. Paige will preach in Osterville, next Sunday 
(the 12th inst.) at the usual hours, and lecture at M. 
Mills. 

Also, in Barnstable one week from next Sunday, and 
lecture in the school-house in district No. 6 in the eve- 
ning. 


O. G. Woodbury was ordained in April, 1846, 
record does not say where; but the sermon was by 
R. S. Pope. He ministered in Barnstable and Oster- 
ville, 1847-51. There was never a Universalist meet- 
ing-house in Barnstable. 

There were societies in Osterville and Marston’s 
Mills, two villages in the town of Barnstable, in each of 
which was a hall in which Universalists had priority 
rights. The only resident preacher of whom I have 
knowledge was the Rev. William Hooper, living in Os- 
terville, 1860-02. Also there was stated preaching at 
Cotuit. At the time I left home my father was serving 
this field in addition to his work at Yarmouthport, con- 
tinuing to do so until he moved to Brewster. Hyannis 
is also in the territorial limits of Barnstable, and 
probably these villages were served by the Hyannis 
ministers. 

The Universalist society in Sandwich was never 
large, but was good while it lasted. Seth F. Nye, a 
lawyer, was the lay leader. L. W. Manning was or- 
dained here in 1846. He was disfellowshiped a few 
years later, although he continued to preach as he 


could find opportunity. The meeting-house was 
dedicated Dec. 18, 1845, Otis A. Skinner preaching 
the sermon. There is a passing mention of the Rev. 
Alvin Abbott being in Sandwich in 1848. G. J. San- 
ger was resident minister 1849-52; and Thomas Bor- 
den, 1854-55. The church building has been sold, and 
made into a general store. In those years the Sand- 
wich Glass Works were in their glory. The afternoon 
train used to arrive at Sandwich just after supper time, 
and the bulk of the population, so it would seem, would 
assemble at the “depot” to see the train come in. 
But the glory has departed, and Sandwich glass is 
just for collectors. ’ 

Coincidental with the organization of the work at 
Yarmouth, Mr. Norwood became interested in Dennis. 
He lectured in the Academy in South Dennis, and the 
“Old Order’’ minister took the occasion to launch a 
violent attack upon the doctrine, and Universalists in 
general, on the following Sunday, which materially 
aided in the forming of a society and building a 
meeting-house, which latter was not completed until 
some time after Norwood had left the Cape. After it 
had been finished, the Rev. J. Bovee Dods visited 
South Dennis, and was asked to preach in the building, 
but he declined on the ground that it had not been 
dedicated. Later Mr. Norwood passed that way, and 
was asked his feeling in the matter. Turning to a 
prominent woman he asked, “Do you think it proper 
to wash your child before it is sprinkled or baptized?’ 
It seemed satisfactory to all concerned, and he preached 
to them in their new house. 

The society was served usually by Brewster 
ministers, occasionally from Hyannis. L. W. Man- 
ning—not in fellowship—lived here for a while. Henry 
W. Rugg, later to become a large figure in the de- 
nomination, was resident minister in 1854-55, and was 
ordained here. He served South and North Dennis. 
J. E. Cargill was resident minister in 1858. I recall 
seeing the meeting-house, but understand that it is 
now gone. 

There was preaching with fair regularity at North 
and East Dennis, and probably at West Dennis. It 
is difficult to get information about these places, be- 
cause they were served mainly by out-of-town minis- 
ters. There was an organized society at North Dennis, 
but I know of none in either of the other two. There 
was a Unitarian meeting-house at East Dennis, but it 
had been converted into a general store before my 
recollection. George Hastings is said to have preached 
in South Yarmouth, probably in association with 
Hyannis. 

* oO ok 
PRISON REFORM 

In the well-aired scandals at Norfolk and the incredible 
conditions at Welfare Island in New York, we have two sensa- 
tional attacks upon humanized penology. For many years, 
humanitarians have been trying to treat criminals in such a way 
that they might be rehabilitated and sent back to society useful, 
instead of dangerous, men. Prisons have been changed to try 
out the experiments. Apparently some of the experiments have 
failed because of abuse of the fundamental principle of kindness. 

But it is well for a howling public to reflect that the old 
system of legal brutality was a permanent failure, and one that 
can not be justified on any basis except one of unreflecting passion 
and prejudice. Cruelty never teaches good behavior; it teaches 
cruelty. Solitary confinement and starvation rations do not 
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induce a man to adjust himself more adequately to social con- 
ditions. Spirit-breaking tactics employed in a policy of social 
revenge can never lift a man from a menacing level to a cooperat- 
ing level. 

If there are instances in which some prison experiments have 
been failures, there are also plenty of instances in which there 
have been failures of the ignorant brutality type of penology. 
And many men who pretend ferocity and hardness could not be 
employed to do the barbaric things which their hot little souls 
utter in passion against lawbreakers. 

There is no way out of the problem of how to deal with 
criminals by reverting to the unthinking methods of yesterday. 
We must forge ahead into a new mastery of the problem. And 
we must be scientists enough to expect some failures, without 
condemning the whole experiment.—Max A. Kapp, in The 
Spectator (Fitchburg, Mass.). 

AND WHAT DOTH CAPITALISM REQUIRE OF THEE? 
Conard B. Rheiner 


We are determined to apply for that position as shoe sales- 
man in one of the reputable chain shoe stores in Philadelphia. We 
have seen the ““Help Wanted’”’ advertisement in an early edition 
of an evening newspaper: 

Shoe Salesman—fExp. in ladies’ shoes. 
Good pay. Apply 1227 Market Street. 

Here is the offer of a job! And, moreover, it is a job in 
which we are experienced—having sold shoes at two nationally 
known department stores long ago. 

Somewhat nervously we apply to the manager. He isa bit 
skeptical at first—skeptical of our ability. We assure him that 
this can be proved if he will give us an opportunity. 

“Come in on Saturday—at nine,’’ he says, after he has writ- 
ten our name and address on a slip of paper. 

And at the appointed hour we are greeted kindly. Almost 
immediately the un-Christian practices of competitive capitalism 
areapparent. The stock is explained to us: 

“You won’t find many pairs of anything, styles are all mixed 
up, but they’re arranged by sizes. Your job is to get rid of them. 
They’re advertised today in the papers and in the window to sell 
for $2.29. You get 15 cents commission on each pair. But if 
you sell them for $2.95 you get 25 cents. Is this clear?” 

Any outburst of righteous indignation or even as much as a 
look of surprise would mean our discharge. We simply nod un- 
derstanding—complete understanding of the vile system of trade 
for profit. We are to charge the customer as much as we can 
get hertopay. Itis the buyer who is to beware! 

But our initiation into the processes of deceit is still incom- 
plete: 

“You understand that you are to pay no attention to sizes? 
You are to sell shoes—any shoes which your salesmanship per- 
suades your customer to accept. Palm off any size as the cus- 
tomer’s size. That’s one reason for our secret marking—the 
customer can’t te!l what size she’s wearing out of the store.” 

The idea of service is something to rant about at the weekly 
meeting of Rotary or Kiwanis, and something to express in 
church on Sunday, but it is an unknown quantity in every-day 
business. What does it matter how many corns or bunions or 
callouses result from over-sized or under-sized shoes? What 
does it matter how many headaches or cases of neurasthenia and 
general fatigue seize these unfortunate people? These shoes 
must be sold—for profit. 

“Remember your pay is in accordance with the number of 
No customer can leave the store without some 
Make her like what you have.” 

Customers begin to ar- 


pairs you sell. 
kind of shoes. 
The period of instruction is over. 
rive. And then comes the barrage of lies! 
We tell a woman her feet are dainty in a pair of sport ox- 
fords when we know that they are immense. She thinks other- 
wise, but our flattery sells the misfitting shoes. We sell a pair of 
8 C’s for 6 A’s and a pair of 5 B’s for 7 1-2 A’s. And there is noth- 
ing in our manner to indicate that we are lying. Yes, we sell pair 
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after pair of the $2.29 for $2.95! This sacrifice of high principles 
for dollars can only be excused on the basis of physical needs— 
the sub-human desire to live and to maintain life. We so justify 
ourselves. 

Capitalism, like a mighty octopus, has us in its tentacles. 
The monster, even under Codes of Fair Competition, cannot sub- 
due its own basic desires. Certainly its tightening grip is de- 
structive of all ethics. It fattens on the primeval slum of lies. 

Individuals who have ideals are absolutely helpless in the 
death-grip of capitalism. No moral principles are safe. The 
system makes it impossible to be Christian. It is the antithesis 
of all that Jesus taught in the Sermon on the Mount. Capitalism 
demands that every individual lie in order to live. It is a net- 
work of deceit. 

Isn’t it about time that this system of exploitation of natural 
resources and animalizing of human beings be smashed? Not 
tamed! Not repaired! Not drastically changed! But smashed! 
And a cooperative commonwealth set up in its place? Is the 
Christian Church arousing its membership to undertake this great 
task? Or it is assisting capitalism to perpetuate its sovereignty? 

eke we 


AN INTERESTING STORY 


On a hill in the village of Wellsburg stands an old church 
which houses a congregation of Universalists. The society was 
organized by the Rev. Edson Beals in 1838 and was composed of 
twenty-five members. In 1839 this group and others in Girard 
and neighboring places organized the Lake Erie Association of 
Universalists. 

In 1854 or ’55 the structure which is now in use was erected, 
and the Rev. A. J. Patterson, a young and zealous convert to 
Universalism, delivered the dedicatory words. Among the 
families who were prominent may be named the Sherman, 
Palmer, Bowman, Lounsberry, Scott, Ticknor, Zigler. Some of 
the descendants of these families are the loyal supporters today. 

Wellsburg, as a community, has always regarded the Uni- 
versalist church as extremely heretical. The story of the de- 
votion of the members and of their persistence despite all ob- 
stacles is inspiring. This small church has sent three men into 
our ministry—the late Henry B. Taylor, and the Revs. Donald 
Hoyt and Harmon Gehr. 

The church has seldom had morning services with regularity. 
The ministers who labored in this field have generally lived 
elsewhere and have had a number of charges. Afternoon or 
evening services were the rule. The Rev. A. J. Patterson 
preached three Sunday mornings per month at Girard. He 
preached one Sunday morning at Cambridge, twenty-six miles 
distant, and on his return he stopped at Edinboro for an evening 
service. He held afternoon services at Wellsburg, Springfield, 
Lockport (now Platea), and Wrightsville. The State Superin- 
tendent ministers to this congregation at present one Sunday 
afternoon per month. — Pennsylvania Universalist. 
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A horse-trader once went to Henry Ward Beecher and said: 
“Mr. Beecher, I have a good family horse I want to sell you. He 
is a good saddle horse, a good buggy horse, and a good carriage 
horse. He works double with any other horse, and on either side 
of the tongue. In short he is a good all round horse and a good 
team worker.’ Mr. Beecher replied: ‘‘My friend, I can’t buy 
your horse, but I would like to have him as a member of my 
church.”’—Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FORCEFUL REACTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
My reaction to the letter of Charles J. Penn, Blue Plains, 
D. C., is this: I was ordained forty years ago June 6 of this year, 
by a “‘Free’’ Baptist council of seven ministers, now all gone from 
this life. I began with this ‘mercy through the blood”’ idea of the 
Gospel. In a few years I gave up this horrible notion, too sugges- 
tive to my mind of a slaughter-house or of the Chicago stock- 
yards. Such a conception to me makes out any God a devil. 
Of course, those Old Testament quotations can be forced into all 
sorts of interpretations. Let us “take’’ Proverbs 28:13, for 
example. No possible connection with any “blood atonement,” 
however, can be forced from that verse by any real, sound 
scholarship. The other quotations fail of any real connection. 
I believe that Jesus of Nazareth himself, if on earth now, would 
be horrified at doctrines proclaimed in his name of such sort. 
George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


THE ETZ VISIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few days ago a cable came telling us that Dr. Etz is on his 
way. I shall not try to tell you how delighted we were and are. 
You would have to be isolated as we are to appreciate how 
welcome this news was. But there is far more in it for us than 
the anticipated pleasure of greeting Dr. Etz. Some such visit 
has been long overdue. Problems have developed here about 
which it is all but useless to write. There are things which have 
to be seen, things that can only be sensed by one on the ground. 
We need advice in some matters about which we are puzzled. 
We need authority to make some adjustments demanded by 
changed conditions. There have been delays in doing what ought 
to be done because it is so difficult to explain at long distance so 
complicated a situation. For a long time we have wanted some 
one, interested but unbiased, to appraise this church extension 
field, some one who knows how to estimate and report. 

In these hard times when money is scarce and needs acute, 
we dared not urge such a visit. There seemed to be no way to 
bring it about. So many would be sure to say, and with reason, 
that all available Convention funds should go directly into the 
work. Now, thanks to the long vision of some generous laymen, 
the thing that has long needed to be done is to be done without 
diverting money from the work. We don’t know yet who these 
laymen are, but we thank God for them. 

Later I shall report on Dr. Etz’s visit, but we must wait for 
the full fruit of it until he shall have gotten home again and met 
with the Board of Church Extension. 

It would be inexpedient for me to anticipate what he will 
report or the Board recommend. Decisions will not be easy. 
The total situation here has its bearing on our small share of the 
Christian enterprise. There are honest differences of opinion as to 
just what that total situation is. All I can say in advance is 
this: that we who represent you here are as reluctant to invest as 
you find it difficult to give for expensive undertakings. We are 
cramped for money—as who is not—but we are not so concerned 
about money as about other and more vital matters. We have a 
keen sense of the hard situation at home. We are grateful for 
what is sent. We are very far indeed from being disposed to 
chide the home churches for not sending more. If it is decided 
to further restrict expenditures there will be no opposition from 
us. As to the whole enterprise, we want the truth to be known, 
the unvarnished truth. We believe that some of the work being 
done has value; there are aspects of the work about which we are 
by no means sure. The conditions in which this work grew up 
have changed more rapidly and more radically than any one in 
America can realize. 

We shall keep Dr. Etz a month. We shall put the whole 
budget of facts before him. We shall answer all his questions. 


He will return with every detail at his fingers’ ends. The de- 
cisions finally arrived at may not be infallible, but they will be 
the best of which we are capable and will be based on no roseate 
over-estimates, obscured by no sounding phrases. Every corner 
of our field of common interest has been examined for you except 
this one. This field has had no official visit for years—too many 
years. Now, thanks to those unknown but generous and far- 
sighted laymen, it is to be done. It would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate our relief and gratitude. 

With the help of some detailed information in Dr. Etz’s 
last letter written before he started, I have worked out a fast 
schedule for us. I will try to report as we move along. 

5 H. M. Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan, 
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THE STUFF UNIVERSALISTS ARE MADE OF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will find check for $15 which you will please 
credit on my subscription to The Christian Leader. This is a part 
of the first money that I have been able to earn for over two years. 
I have not paid sooner simply because I didn’t have the 
money. 

I’ve been a farmer nearly all my life. Lost my wife in 1931, 
then lost all my property and now am living off my children, with 
no hope of being able to make a living for myself, as I am nearing 
the three score and ten period of life. 

This condition has come about through no fault of my own. 
I worked very hard for more than fifty years, and have nothing to 
show for it except four mighty fine children who are able and 
willing to care for me in my old age. 

If it had not been that I could occupy my mind in reading, 
I think I should have gone mad. 

I’m writing this simply to emphasize the fact that I think 
the Christian people should combine somehow to change our 
political and economic conditions so that every person able and 
willing to do his part would be guaranteed a decent living. And 
I’m hoping that the Leader will do its part. 

xe 
* x 


SCHOOLBOYS WITH GUNS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since 1919, Boston has seen, every June, a showy parade of 
about 17,000 high school boys in uniform, with guns, marching 
through the streets to the music of school bands, reviewed from 
their stands by Governor and Mayor amid the plaudits of ad- 
miring crowds. The parade this year probably halted as usual 
all the school work for a day in the thirteen high schools and in 
the twenty-two intermediate ones for girls and boys of the 
grammar schools. Many thousands of sisters, cousins, and 
“best girls” crowded the sidewalks, cheering and waving greet- 
ings to their own boys. 

Nothing was more stimulating to the emotions than the roll 
of the drum and the sight of serried ranks in uniform. Without 
uniforms and stirring drum-beat, it would have been a tame 
affair indeed. 

For what purpose is this event regularly provided by our 
school committee? For physical training? President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard said: ‘Military drill seems to me one of the 
poorest forms of bodily exercise, very inferior to most gymnastic 
exercises and to all free sports. There is too much routine and 
automatic action in it and too much repression of individual 
freedom. The only good part of it is the setting-up drill, which 
can easily be made a gymnastic exercise without military accom- 
paniments.” 

Said the president of the New York Board of Education 
some years ago: ‘‘Military drill is inferior to an intelligent graded 
system of physical training.” 

Said Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, former director of the Harvard 
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Gymnasium: ‘‘As many muscles as possible must be brought into 
action to secure a harmonious development of the whole body. 
A sufficient number of muscles should be called into action to 
stimulate the action of the heart and lungs. There is nothing in 
the drill that tends to make one erect or graceful; it tends to make 
him stiff and angular in his movements as well as to droop and 
round his shoulders. After taking the most favorable view pos- 
sible of military drill as a physical exercise, we are led to con- 
clude that its constrained positions and closely localized move- 
ments do not afford the essential elements for developing the 
muscles, improving the respiration and circulation and thereby 
improving the general health and condition of the system. In 
the great military nations of Europe measures are taken to give 
all recruits three to twelve months’ training to develop them as 
men before they are expected to conform to the requirements of 
the soldier.” Dr. Sargent before his death held the leadership in 
America as an expert on physical training. 

Said Colonel Thomas F. Edmands: “In Boston, the effect of 
school drill has been to make boys round-shouldered and narrow- 
chested. I never saw a school company well set up in my life. 
The modern drill regulations are by no means adapted for work 
in schools under any circumstances. Every time I tell the truth 
about the matter, I generally raise a storm from persons ill- 
informed about the matter and from the boys, whose self-conceit, 
engendered by this drill, should be one of the greatest arguments 
against its further practice.” 

It is probable that all the teachers of gymnastics in the state, 
if they were free to urge the substitution of gymnastics for the 
compulsory military drill, would concur in all the statements 
quoted, which might be multiplied indefinitely. At present, 
thirteen drillmasters and two men in the armory with the same 
pay as high school teachers give drills for two periods a week, 
and all other exercise is optional in the various school teams. 
These men have been in the army or National Guard, and are 
not trained as teachers. It is evident to the thoughtful observer, 
not hypnotized by drum-beat and uniform and guns on parade 
days, that a gymnastic training which would be far more valuable 
physically should be substituted. There are cities in Massa- 
chusetts like Brookline and Newton which do not permit mili- 
tary training in the schools, but have compulsory and well- 
directed physical training. There is no reason why boys thus 
trained should not buy their own uniforms, as the boys do now, 
and in Boston march with drums and bugles to the parade ground 
and give an exhibition as interesting to their friends and the spec- 
tators as those given in Germany, where a great uplift was given 
to physical education a hundred years ago by Father Jahn, and 
later, by Ling in Sweden. The enthusiasm stimulated in Italy 
by Mussolini in his great gatherings of tens of thousands of youths 
for athletic exercises, and in Czechoslovakia the assembling of 
similar numbers for demonstrations of physicai training, show 
that the thrill and psychological effect which now throws a 
glamour over the bearers of guns could be transferred to some- 
thing really worth while. 

The annual cost of these parades has been something over 
ten to twelve thousand dollars, including transportation of 
students, all of which need not be criticized if they were worth 
while. This sum is about half the annual cost of the kindergarten 
supplies and equipment. It was not much less than the sum 
devoted to drawing and sewing, these totaling alittle over $14,000. 
It is more than the total expense of all grades for music. 

What is the outcome of the present drill system? It is 
chiefly psychological. Few of the boys who carry guns or the 
girls who applaud think of war. But the general theory that war 
is to be honored as part of a system that we are bound to main- 
tain, that this drill helps on the preparedness that patriots must 
support, is burned into the minds of many of the paraders and 
many observers. The officers aim at such subordination of the 
individual to the mass as shall make him absolutely obedient to 
command; to be ready to become part of an unthinking machine 
whenever a majority of Congress declares war and votes for 


conscription. 


Granted, that a habit of automatic obedience is necessary if 
we are to continue war, which all the nations of the earth have 
renounced as a national policy. Small children must, of course, 
be trained to automatic obedience if they are to be kept from 
danger. But, for civic life, the growing youth must develop 
initiative and responsibility. For this, Boy Scout training is 
valuable. The conscript state of mind is of no value to the adult 
doing the world’s business and having the option to make his own 
contracts. 

No one wants war, but multitudes seem to be still under the 
spell of the notion that explosives have some magic in achieving 
justice and maintaining honor. Were compulsory training with 
guns and conscription to be everywhere abolished, wars would be 
infrequent and very short. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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AN ANSWER TO NILES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The thought of the Beatitudes as exclamations is something 
new. If Mr. Niles gets more comfort or inspiration from so 
considering them then for him that is the best way to interpret 
them, but to me they are so plain a statement that certain bless- 
ings follow certain conditions that to give them any other meaning 
is difficult. 

Mr. Niles appears to attempt to find a hidden meaning in the 
second one, he seems to seek a blessing in the fact that men 
mourn, where the plain meaning is: They who mourn are blest in 
that they shall be comforted, ‘“‘weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ The poor in spirit live contented lives free from ambi- 
tion for worldly honors, they love their neighbors, and so the 
kingdom of heaven dwells in their hearts. 

“Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted.” 
We know time comforts all sorrow, and all they that mourn shall 
receive the blessing of comfort. 

“Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.’”’ The 
meek, not aspiring to great things, find contentment in whatever 
walk in life they are placed, their friendships are not embittered 
by jealousy, their association with those who have more than 
they is not marred by envy, nor does pride of possessions stand 
between them and their poorer neighbor. Have they not in- 
herited the best earth has to offer? 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled.”” Their hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness leads them to live righteous lives, and so the 
hunger and thirst are satisfied. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 
As they show mercy to others so will others show mercy to 
them. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
Their own hearts being pure, they see only purity and goodness 
in those about them, and surely those who look much on good- 
ness see God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.’”’ Are not those who can persuade hatred and 
enmity to give place to love and friendliness like unto children of 
God? 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ The knowledge that 
their lives are upright gives to them that inner peace and content- 
ment which is the kingdom of heaven within one. 

The remaining Beatitude is a more intimate and specific re- 
statement of the one above. 

I have tried to show in just a few words how the blessings of 
the Beatitudes are the natural result of the expressed conditions, 
and why I regard them as simple statements that certain bless- 


ings follow certain conditions in life. 
Ge 
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Poetry 


Some Roots of Poetry. By Robert 
Hillyer. (Wheaton College Press, Nor- 
ton, Mass. Postpaid, 75 cents.) 


Professor Hillyer, of Harvard, in this 
(the second) Annie Talbot Cole Lecture at 
Wheaton College, discusses the question 
whether in our age of experimentation in 
poetic forms we can discern any roots by 
which we may know that a poet is a living 
growth rather than a parasite. “How can 
we distinguish between the fakirs and the 
prophets?” 

Professor Hillyer believes a good poet is 
“thoroughly at home,” with his fellows, 
in his country, and in theuniverse. (Bridg- 
es in England and Amy Lowell in New 
England serve as examples.) Secondly, 
great poets add ‘“‘to their native tradition a 
knowledge of the ancients,” they take us 
back to “relive with the great authors of 
antiquity the adventures, material and 
spiritual, which move forward to this day 
through the flash and music of their lives.” 

By contrast with the ideal poet Mr. Hill- 
yer offers us a composite picture of the 
modern writer who passes for a poet with- 
out justification. 

“We is an American, born in a small 
town which is uncongenial to his esthetic 
soul. He grows up amid people who, be 
believes, do not understand him; and with 
the passing of years he feels an immense 
need to express himself, to make his being 
felt against the hostility of his neighbors. 
At the same time he has not the strength of 
character to fight out this legitimate war 
in his own homeland. He therefore ex- 
patriates himself, probably making his 
headquarters in London with frequent 
wanderings over the continent of Europe. 
. .. . Our expatriate American poet takes 
on an eccentricity of style. The tradition 
of English poetry is not good enough for 
his constantly expanding soul. .... Heis 
the Platonic idea of rootless poets. Scorn- 
ful of their homeland, disdainful of the 
tradition of their art, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the exhibition of their own 
idiosyncrasies, they are unwilling to sur- 
render their selfhood to an ultimately self- 
less art.” 

Mr. Hillyer calls his hearers back to a 
standard of judgment, so that the novel, 
the merely eccentric, the unrooted growths 
arising out of the over-heated soil of dis- 
content may not exercise a spell. His 
words will not convert the radical poets, 
of course, for they will pity Mr. Hillyer for 
his contentment with a quiet anchorage and 
pride themselves that they, the adventur- 
ous, ride out to uncharted seas. But what 
he says is worth pondering, and will help 
his readers to appreciate the ‘deepest 
root of all poetry,’’ which is found pene- 
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trating “‘so far that it loses itself in the en- 
tangled aspirations of mankind.” 
* * 


Strangers in Our Gates 


Orientals in American Life. By Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer. (Friendship Press. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents.) 


Seven years of residence in Honolulu, 
following education and early ministry in 
California, gave Dr. Palmer a keen in- 
terest in Orientals. He now gives us a very 
interesting picture of the conditions under 
which Orientals live among us today. 
Chinatown, old and new, Japanese immi- 
gration and exclusion, Filipino immi- 
grants (highly mobile and migratory), and 
the conclusions we may draw from the 
Hawaiian “ethnological museum,’ are 
topics which give Dr. Palmer a chance to 
inform us, to stir our conscience, and to 
point to constructive work that various 
churches have done for these strangers 
within the gates. 

Dr. Palmer closes his survey of condi- 
tions with an earnest plea for brotherhood, 
without which the arts and the amenities 
and the technical skill of the Christian 
Church will not avail to save us. 

A valuable feature of the book is found 
in the statistical tables and bibliographical 
notes in the appendix. 

* * 


The Orient Today 


World Tides in the Far East. By Basil 
Mathews. (Friendship Press, New 
York. Cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents.) 


Mr. Mathews is a thoroughly competent 
observer and interpreter. For years he has 
watched the changing world scene, in- 
terested particularly in the opportunities 
presented by great social changes for the 
presentation of Christian ideals. This 
little book surveys the forces at work in 
the Far Hast. Mathews is not content 
to describe political intrigues, economic 
interests, and communist propaganda; he 
penetrates to the under currents. In the 
Orient we see today, he wishes us to under- 
stand, “the upthrust of vigorous life’’ 
through the crust of ancient civilizations. 
We have new problems arising, as a result, 
in fundamental human relationships. We 
see the need for some ‘‘absolute authority 
by which to decide between tormenting 
conflicts of loyalty,” and therefore we 
recognize the clash of standards of value. 

Our greatest difficulties the world over 
are the result of the decay of the individual; 
new political forms, in East and West, 
exhibit the “efficiency of soul-destroying 
uniformity,”’ and in the face of such pres- 
sure only these individuals can stand firm 
who know that what happens to the body 
is irrelevant as compared with what hap- 
pens to the soul. 

Mr. Mathews finds in Asia ‘“‘a new, re- 
viving spiritual life’ which is working in 


groups as it works in similar groups in 
other parts of the world. The Kingdom 
of God Movement in Japan (started by 
Kagawa and still the expression of his 
personality), the Five Year Movement in 
China, the Round Table discussions of re- 
ligion in India at which representatives 
of several faiths meet, and the caste move- 
ment in India towards Christianity—these 
are evidences of the ‘‘tides of God,” tides 
which Kagawa, Sherwood Eddy and 
Stanley Jones, T. %. Koo and James Yen, 
to single out only a few, are utilizing for 
reform within the church and within the 
popular life. 
* * 


Jesus as a Champion of Ideas 


Jesus for Jews. By Edward Holton 
James. (The Emerson Press, Concord, 
Mass. $2.00.) 


Mr. James offers us, on a framework of 
commert upon Jesus, his own philosophy 
of life. A staunch champion of unpopular 
causes, particularly of freedom, Mr. 
James discusses the spiritual condition of 
humanity from a starting point which he 
formulates at the very end of the book— 
“the omnipotence of the state is the enemy 
of man, and the enemy of the omnipotent 
God.” 

The book is really addressed to unbe- 
lievers, in the confidence that they might 
have a certain respect for Jesus if only 
they could know something about him as 
a champion of ideas. The interpretation 
of Jesus on which the argument rests is 
not one that our readers would find un- 
familiar. The originality lies in Mr. 
James’s searching, often caustic, com- 
ments on conditions which now face us. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
General Superintendent. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Director of 
Leadership Training of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Rev. Fred A. Line is minister of the 
Congregational church in. Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

Oswald Garrison Villard is publisher 
and former editor of The Nation. 

Eduard C. Lindeman is professor of 
philosophy in the New York School for 
Social Work. 

Mildred Jones Keefe has been educa- 
tional director in the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in the 
May Memorial Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 
During the past year she has been a stu- 
dent in Boston University School of Edu- 
cation. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WORK, WORK, WORK 


No, we didn’t hang 
a horseshoe over our 
door at the beginning 
of the year and trust 
to luck we’d balance 
our budget. We 
made careful plans, 
and in so far as it 
was possible we have 
cut our garment ac- 
cording to our cloth. Month by month we 
have watched income and outgo with eager 
‘eyes. When it seemed that expenses were 
getting the upper hand we have found 
another way to economize or cut down. 
The staff of the G. S. S. A., which is re- 
sponsible for raising the funds with which 
the Association carries on its work, has 
given days and days to the task this year. 
Now it asks your cooperation in seeing 
that all payments—pledges, per capitas, 
-offerings—are in before June 30, when the 
Association’s books close. And, who knows, 
it may be that your contribution will be 
just the one needed to make us able to re- 
port a balanced budget for 1933-34. 


* * 


MALDEN’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S DE- 
PARTMENT 


During the past two years, under the 
leadership of Curtis S. Edgett, pastor’s 
assistant, there has been a definite attempt 
to bring together the separate classes and 
groups of young people in the Universalist 
church of Malden into a coordinated work- 
ing group. The Young People’s Depart- 
ment, headed by a Young People’s Council, 
is the result. Included in the department 
are the two senior high school classes in 
the church school, one a group of fourteen 
girls, the other made up of sixteen boys. 
Thirty-eight young men, with two advisers, 
eonstitute another group, while corre- 
sponding to this is a class of as many 
young women under the leadership of Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks. The young men’s class 
has had an outside speaker each Sunday. 
The young women have been studying and 
discussing world religions. Also included 
in this department is the present Y. P. 
C.U., made up principally of the two senior 
high classes mentioned above, also the 
Y. P. C. U. Alumni, which meets once a 
month. 

Mr. Edgett, in bis report to the parish 
this spring, tells of the progress of these six 
groups and explains the plan of coordina- 
tion through the so-called Young People’s 
Council. The following statement from 
his report indicates something of how this 
group of leaders has functioned during the 
year: 

“This new organization (the Young 
People’s Council) is composed of the 
presidents of each of the six groups I have 
just mentioned. They, together with three 
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young people chosen at large from those 
unaffiliated with any groups, constitute 
the council. This council is not a separate 
organization, but is a coordinating body to 
bring together all of the young people’s 
groups. Each organization proceeds with 
its regular program, is not interfered with 
in any way by the council. It is through 
the medium of this council that the 150 
young people split up into the six groups 
mentioned above come together to enjoy 
one another’s company. The presidents of 
the groups and the other representatives to 
the council have worked together in com- 
plete harmony. They have gone back to 
their groups and obtained their backing of 
the council projects. How well they have 
succeeded is easily shown by the marvelous 
Youth Service which the council sponsored 
Nov. 19. They may well take pride in the 
fact that the church attendance for that 
day has been exceeded only by that of 
Christmas Sunday. The council has spon- 
sored a barn dance at which over 130 
young people of the parish were present. 
At Christmas, the council received the co- 
operation of all groups in the planning and 
distribution of good will baskets. Seven- 
teen families containing fifty-seven children 
of the parish, benefited by this work. On 
Feb. 23, the council sponsored a stunt 
night with all six groups contributing a 
twenty-minute stunt. Although the ther- 
mometer hovered around zero, approxi- 
mately 135 young people were present to 
enjoy the evening. The young people on 
the council have been faithful to their 
tasks. They have attended numerous 
meetings and carried out their assignments 
well. I should like at this time publicly to 
thank these people for their splendid co- 
operation with me in the work of the 
young people’s department.” 

WHAT THE EDITOR THINKS ABOUT 

INSTITUTES 


Three years ago, following Dr. van 
Schaick’s first experience as instructor in 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach, he wrote a Cruising for the 
Leader which he called “The Grave and the 
Gay at Ferry Beach.” In it appears the 
following: 

“T wish to state for the benefit of people 
who do not know much about church in- 
stitutes that here is a movement full of 
achievement, and even more full of hope. 
The theory which institutes are based on 
is that there is such a thing as religion, 
and that, while in its purest form it can 
not be taught, it can be caught, and that 
wise teaching can put one in the way of 
catching it. The people back of the insti- 
tutes recognize that Universalist churches 
all have church schools, and that as a 
reasonably intelligent lot of people we 
ought not to permit the time spent in 


church schools to be wasted. It has been 
found that good instruction calculated to 
make noble men and women out of the 
boys and girls in the schools can be given 
everywhere. It is not a question of hiring 
outside people so much as it is a question 
of waking inside people up. There are 
enormous possibilities locked up in the 
plain people of our smallest communities. 
Get one of them aroused, informed, and 
willing to lead, and many changes may 
follow in the church schools.” 

Dr. van Schaick is as enthusiastic for 
institutes today as he was when he made 
this statement in 1931. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, ask him. 
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INTERESTED IN DRAMATICS 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Edwin 
Cunningham of Augusta, Maine, a group 
of young people in our church there has 
been organized for the purpose of studying 
and producing plays of worth. In a recent 
letter from the leader she speaks enthusi- 
astically of the plan. “I feel very grati- 
fied with the splendid interest and earnest- 
ness of purpose shown by our Dramatic 
Guild. They haven’t missed a meeting, 
beginning with the preliminary one the 
Sunday after Easter. Now we meet on 
Wednesday and will continue to do so 
through the summer except when we go on 
week-end outings, for which tentative 
plans for three are in progress—the camp 
of one of the boys, Lakewood, Ferry 
Beach. And a specified portion of the 
time on each of these outings will be given 
over to study.” 


cr 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews attended the last church 
school workers’ conference of the year at 
Murray Church, Attleboro, and spoke to 
the group on the objectives of the General 
Sunday School Association. Seven teach- 
ers and officers from this school will attend 
summer institutes of religious education. 
At the invitation of the West Somerville 
Mission Circle, whose members wished to 
become informed regarding the world 
friendship project of the G. S. 8. A., Miss 
Andrews was present at a recent luncheon 
meeting and spoke on this subject. 


Many Unitarians, attending the annual 
May Meetings! in Boston recently, re- 
sponded to the invitation poster placed on 
the bulletin board at Unitarian Head- 
quarters and visited the Universalist 
offices at 16 Beacon St. Among this com- 
pany several ministers and church school 
teachers found their way to the G.S.S. A. 
rooms on the third floor. Interest was ex- 
pressed in the books and materials on dis- 
play and many volumes were borrowed 
from the loan library. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—II 
Arthur Olson, National Treasurer 


For the past two or three years the na- 
tional organization has been severely 
criticized because of the continued solici- 
tation of funds. It matters not that it is 
necessary because many unions have failed 
to do their share—we are charged with 
making the state organizations mere col- 
lection agencies. Much valuable time is 
wasted in forced financial controversy with 
state officers. 

To eliminate this trouble it is proposed 
to change our by-laws to provide for direct 
assessment of local unions, instead of 
through the states. Another change would 
separate the Onward dues from the general 
assessments, and church extension con- 
tributions shall be payable direct to the 
national treasurer. In the past two years 
we have learned of state organizations 
neglecting to send in mission contributions 
and assessments received from local unions. 
In other instances we have been forced to 
wait the better part of a year before we 
received dues or contributions sent to state 
treasurers by local unions. It is not fair to 
local unions to be listed as delinquents 
when their records show a clean slate. 

Another vital problem concerns our de- 
creasing membership, and it is hoped to 
work out some plan so that older “young 
people’s groups” can be organized and af- 
filiated with the National Union with the 
same privileges as senior and junior unions. 
With a program calling for monthly meet- 
ings, with an educational period followed 
by a social hour, we should be able to again 
interest in the work of the Y. P. C. U. 
hundreds of young people who have lost 
contact with the Universalist Church. 
There is a crying need for older and ex- 
perienced leadership, and unless it is 
forthcoming we can never hope to regain 
the numbers lost the past two years. An 
older young people’s group can solve this 
problem, and under the guidance of an 
interested person membership figures 
should move upward by leaps and bounds. 

Problems not requiring changes in the 
constitution and by-laws are numerous. 
Possibly the most important is that of our 
future mission policy. In some quarters 
there is a feeling that foreign missions have 
lost their appeal, and that the Y. P. C. U. 
should lend its support to home mission 
projects. No thought is given to entering 
new fields where the financial outlay would 
be heavy, rather, to giving help to churches 
already organized, but in desperate need 
of financial assistance. 

Unions and officers will also be asked to 
cooperate in a plan whereby all state and 
local unions will hold their annual meet- 
ings within a given period. If this could 
be accomplished many of the vexing prob- 
lems of the office secretary would be elim- 


inated. Now there is a continual changing 
of mailing lists, and they are never up-to- 
date. Many are the complaints received 
because mail does not reach the proper 
officer, and most of them because the local 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and Mrs. van 
Schaick, were at Westport, Conn., June 9, 
where Dr. van Schaick assisted Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey at the funeral of 
David Walton Seaver, a cousin of Mrs. 
van Schaick. 

Rev. J. A. Judge of Perry, N. Y., was 
asked to deliver the occasional sermon at 
the meeting of the Ontario Association 
in Macedon on June 6. 


Rey. and Mrs. R. D. Cranmer of Santa 
Paula, Calif., expect to leave for the East 
June 26. Their address through July will 
be $09 South 10th St., Charleston, IIl., 
the home of their daughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Shuman of Malden, 
Mass., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Marguerette Wade, on May 138. Mrs. 
Shuman was Miss Edna Davis of Urbana, 
Ij]., and was state secretary of the Lllinois 
YOR ONUE 


Mr. C. C. Teague of the Santa Paula, 
Calif., Universalist church, recently ad- 
dressed the Graduate School of Business 
at Stanford University on “The Capitalis- 
tic System.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Teague will 
spend a brief vacation in Maine, Mr. 
Teague’s native state, after a stay in Wash- 
ington during a conference on a national 
citrus fruit marketing agreement. 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon was the minis- 
ter at the Canton, Mass., Universalist 
church on Children’s Day, June 10, 
when he christened several children. 


Dr. U. 8. Milburn of Everett, Mass., is 
to preach the Universalist Good-will 
sermon at the Second Congregational 
Church in Westfield, Mass., on June 24. 
Last week’s Leader stated that this service 
came on June 38. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. Gragg, for- 
merly of Waltham, Mass., now of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., celebrated their golden wed- 
ding on May 27. 

Gilbert Ayres, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Gilbert Ayres of Norwood, Mass., 
received his Ph. D. at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on Tuesday, June 
5. Since his graduation in 1931 Mr. Ayres 
has been on the staff in the Research De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman of the Theo- 
logical School in St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York, minister at 
Henderson, New York, called at Head- 
quarters in Boston on June 8. Mr. Wy- 
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and state secretaries have failed to notify 
the office of changes. 

Another change proposed will be to deny 
voting power to all delegates of local unions 
whose assessments are not paid to the 
treasurer prior to the opening session of the 
convention. This can be done if local 
unions are assessed direct instead of 
through the states. 


and Interests 


man was making a brief visit to his old 
home in Haverhill, Mass., where he for- 
merly was a parishioner of Dr. Coons. 


Mr. Ara A. Maloon of Milton, Mass., 
and Miss Lillian Johnson of Wakefield, 
Mass., were married at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
June 5, in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. The single ring ceremony was 
used by the officiating clergyman, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons., Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent of Churches. The family of Mr. 
Maloon have long been connected with 
the parish in Pittsfield, Maine, Dr. Coons’ 
former pastorate. 


California 


Santa Paula—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor. Vacation in the church begins 
July 1, but the nursery class in the church 
school and the women’s class will have 
regular sessions during the summer. The 
women’s class, recently organized, is 
growing rapidly. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. George M. Lapoint, 
pastor. On June 17, the Sunday school 
will hold a centennial celebration. The 
program will begin at 10 a. m. It will 
consist of the regular worship service with 
special music and an appropriate address. 
Following the service there will be a special 
Sunday school service, when the history 
of the Sunday school will be read by Mrs. 
Izah T. Sanborn, the oldest living mem- 
ber of the school. In addition old songs 
will be sung, and reminiscences given. 
There will be an exhibition of old Sunday 
school materials, records and _ pictures. 
There will also be an exhibition of our 
present-day material. Miss Marian Down- 
ing, Mrs. Izah T. Sanborn, and -Mrs. 
Harriet W. Waite are in charge of the 
program. 

Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rey. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
As in the past several years, our church 
will be open through the summer. Dr. 
John C. Lee, former pastor, will preach 
on June 17 and 24, while Mr. Cowing is 
enjoying a brief vacation. The church 
will be open to visitors every Thursday 
during July and August, and hostesses in 
charge will explain the historical features. 
On May 27, Mr. Cowing delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon to the nurses upon 
their graduation from the Gloucester Hos- 
pital. On Memorial Day he made an ad- 
dress at the services held in memory of the 
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sailor dead. This service was conducted 
near the harbor and flowers were strewn 
upon the water. Memorial services of the 
Odd Fellows Lodge were held on June 3, 
at which Mr. Cowing delivered an address. 
This is the third year he has taken part in 
these services. Mr. Cowing is chaplain of 
the Gloucester Lodge of Odd Fellows. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
Children’s Day exercises, under the di- 
rection of Philip Rooney, were held on 
June 10. Loyalty Sunday, one of the 
biggest days of the year for this church, 
will be observed on June 17. The local 
Y. P. C. U. entertained the South Shore 
League on June 1, and the meeting was a 
success in every way. A fine dinner was 
prepared by the Social Circle, which about 
seventy-five young people sat down to en- 
joy. William Sproul, state president, 
gave the address of the evening. The an- 
nual church pienic will take place im- 
mediately after the morning service, Sun- 
day, June 17. 

Worcester.—Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
D. D., pastor. Nine children were chris- 
tened on Children’s Sunday, June 10. At 
the communion service June 8 eight were 
received into the church, five being older 
members of the church school. Mrs. L. L. 
Bullock, for many years supervisor of the 
schoo!, recently resigned, and because of 
her long and capable service her place will 
be hard to fill. The pastor and family are 
to start on their sabbatical year of travel 
the latter part of August. Rev. Samuel 
G. Ayres, D. D., and Mrs. Ayres expect to 
take up their work in Dr. Tomlinson’s ab- 
sence Sept. 1. 


* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 
John M. Foglesong 


Chautauqua, the musical and intellectual 
center of America during the summer, will 
open for its sixtieth year July 1. This 
year the program is to be unusually good. 
Lectures will be given by Dr. George E. 
Vincent, Miss Zona Gale, Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, and many other prominent 
men and women. There will be ten 
operas, twelve plays, thirty symphony 
concerts, directed by Albert Stoessel, with 
solos by Ernest Hutcheson, John Erskine, 
Mischa Mischakoff, Georges Barrere, and 
many others. 

Of especial interest to Unitarians and 
Universalists is the announcement that 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton of our Cleveland 
church is to be one of the chaplains, week 
beginning July 8, and later in the season 


we shall have the pleasure of hearing Dr. _ 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt is a life member 
of the Chautauqua Woman’s Club, of 
which Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker is the 
president. It has been announced that 
Mrs. Roosevelt will entertain all the mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua Woman’s Club for 
the 1934 season, at a luncheon to be given 
in the White House, Monday, Jan. 21, 
1935. Our women will certainly want to 


attend Chautauqua long enough to become 
a member of the Woman’s Club. 

We hope to see a large number of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists at Chautauqua 
this summer. We have several rooms for 
rent at Headquarters at reasonable rates. 
If you will write Rev. John M. Foglesong, 
164 Lenox Ave., Providence, R. I., he will 
be glad to help you get located. He will 
be especially glad to hear from any minis- 
ters planning to attend. 

* * 


DR. PERKINS HONORED 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Universalist 
minister and president of the Council of 
Social Agencies, and Dr. Worth B. Daniels, 
prominent Washington physician and son 
of the former Secretary of the Navy, to- 
day were appointed members of the 
Board of Public Welfare. 

The two new officials take the places 
left vacant by the resignation recently 
of W. W. Millan, chairman of the Welfare 
Board, and Sidney F. Taliaferro, a former 
District Commissioner, who headed the 
board’s Emergency Relief Committee. 
The city heads, in making the appoint- 
ments, acted on recommendation of El- 
wood Street, director of the Welfare Board, 
who took officer last Friday. 

Taliaferro resigned in protest against 
what he called unnecessarily lavish dis- 
bursement of relief funds. Millan re- 
signed after the Commissioners had re- 
jected the nomination of Robert W. Kelso 
of Massachusetts to be welfare director, 
but his act was attributed by some to the 
move of Commissioner Allen to strip the 
Welfare Board of its administrative powers. 
Allen later abandoned that legislative 
move for the present session of Congress. 

Dr. Perkins has served as president of 
the Council of Social Agencies for the last 
two years and in a former year served as 
acting president. He has been associated 
with welfare matters in the District for a 
number of years. 

He served as a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Associated Charities 
and as chairman of its Executive Commit- 
tee. He also has served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees and on a budget 
committee of the Washington Community 
Chest, and now is chairman of the Depend- 
ency Committee of the Budget Committee 
of the Chest. 

Dr. Perkins was for several years pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Hartford, 
Conn., and a member of the Board of 
Charity Organization Society there. He 
was four years pastor of the Universalist 
church in Haverhill, Mass., then served 
twenty-two years as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Lynn, Mass., and during 
thirteen years of that period was president 
of the Lynn Associated Charities. He has 
been pastor of the Universalist National 
Church of Washington since 1927. He 
served last year as president of the Torch 
Club of Washington. 

Dr. Daniels, whose father now is United 


States Ambassador to Mexico, is chairman 
of the Committee on Public Health of the 
District Medical Society. A practicing 
physician in Washington since 1926, he 
has served as attending physician at Emer- 
gency and Garfield Hospitals and for 
seven years as attending physician at 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital. He has 
served as critical professor of medicine at 
Georgetown University. He received an 
A. B. degree from the University of 
North Carolina and an M. D. degree from 
Johns Hopkins University and had medical 
experience in London and New York.—- 
The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 
5. 


* * 
HUMANIST ASSEMBLY POSTPONED 
The National Humanist Assembly, 


which was to have been held in New York 
June 12 to 14, under the auspices of the 
First Humanist Society of New York, has 
been postponed until October, owing to the 
fact that many of the Humanist leaders 
are unable to be in New York in June. 


ORDINATION OF GEORGE A. WOOD 


At the First Universalist Church, Saugus, 
Mass., on Friday evening, June 8, George 
H. Wood, the present student pastor, was 
ordained to the Christian ministry. 

During the ceremony, greetings were 
brought by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Brighton. Dr. Lee 8S. McCollester, dean- 
emeritus of Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, gave the act of ordination and 
prayer, and the right hand of fellowship 
was given by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches in 
Massachusetts. The sermon was de- 
livered by Dean Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Others taking part in the ceremony 
were Rey. Arthur Webster of Weymouth, 
and Rey. Charles H. Emmons of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. The greet- 
ing of the Saugus parish was given by Mr. 
Charles S. Jameson, chairman of the trus- 
tees, and greetings from the Universalist 
General Convention were presented by 
Victor A. Friend, president. 

From 1931 to 1988, Mr. Wood was 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Acton, Mass. He is at present in his 
sixth and senior year at Tufts College 
School of Theology, and will receive the 
degrees of B. S. in psychology and 8. T. B. 
this month. 

Mr. Wood is minister elect of the 
churches of New Madison and Blanchester, 
Ohio, having accepted a call from these 
churches in April of this year. The Ohio 
pastorate will begin July 1, 1934. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 


State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
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\p. m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
‘W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
-daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
‘station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a.m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
‘lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* * . 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th Ohio State Universalist Convention 
~will meet at Belpre and Little Hocking, June 18-21. 
George Cross Baner, President. 
one 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. Arnold L. Simonson was ordained at Liver- 
more (Brettun’s Mills) May 28. Ordination of 
Mr. George Douglas Frazier authorized. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
yg 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, June 19, 1934, 
-at 9.30 a. m., for the examination of Mr. Howard B. 
Gilman “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Charles P, Hall, Secretary. 
BES 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
‘condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at Hast 82d Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 

ae 
UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 


* x 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 


The 46th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church (lnc.) 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, July 4-8. ‘his meeting is called for the pur- 
pose of receiving reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of legal business, including amendments to 
the Constitution as follows: 

To amend Article I (Name) to read: ‘“The name of 
this organization shall be the National Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church.” 

To amend Article IV (Officers) : 

Section 1 to read: “The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a seeretary and 
a treasurer, who, together with four trustees, and 
with one director from each state union, shall com- 
pose the Executive Board.”’ 


Section 3 to read: ‘‘The four trustees of the Execu- 
tive Board shall hold office until the second annual 
meeting after their election, except when elected to 
fill a vacancy, the terms of two members expiring at 
each annual meeting. Said members shall be eligible 
for only one re-election.” 

Section 4 redesignated Section 5 and the present 
Section 5 redesignated Section 6. 

Section 4 to read: “The director from each state 
union shall be elected by the respective organiza- 
tions, prior to June first for the ensuing term.”’ 

Amend Section 6 by adding “‘with the exception 
of the state directors” after ‘‘Vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Board.” 
: Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 
pe 


COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

5B ek 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


rk 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 
July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 
July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 
July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 


rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays are 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer- 
ence features will be announced at the various re- 
unions ‘The Ferry Beacher,’’ containing detailed 
information about the program, accommodations, 
rates, etc., will be ready for distribution in May. 
Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to the Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

x x 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Laura A. Wyman 


Mrs. Laura (Aldrich) Wyman died April 30 at her 
home in West Newton, Mass. She was in her seven- 
ty-fourth year. 

Mrs. Wyman was the widow of Alphonso A. Wy- 
man, former Boston lawyer. Born in Newtane, 
Vermont, she moved as a young girl to West Acton, 
Mass., and was married there in 1886. She attended 
the Universalist church in Acton, and in 18983 moved 
to Somerville, Mass. In Somerville she was a member 
of the First Universalist Church. In+1934, having 
established residence in West Newton, Mrs.Wyman 
attended the Universalist church at Newtonville 
until the society was given up. 

She was a life member of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society of Massachusetts, and had 
served on the Board. 

Mrs. Wyman is survived by her son, Oliver A. 
Wyman of West Newton, a Boston lawyer, three 
daughters, Mrs. R. I. Fernandez of Melrose, Mrs. 
S. B. Chittenden cf Ceneord, Mrs. L. L. Jones of 


Arlington, and three grandchildren. A_ brother, 
John F. Aldrich, lives in Florence. 

Funeral services were held at Mt. Auburn Chapel, 
Watertown, on Wednesday, May 2, at 2 p.m. Burial 


was at Mt. Hope Cemetery, West Acton. 


Rev. Eliza Curtis Everton 

Mrs. 
Illinois, Aug. 14, 1867, and died at the home of her 
foster-daughter, Mrs. T. A. Wayland, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 11, 1934. 

The body was returned to Stockton, Ill., where 
services were conducted in the Universalist church 
by Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria, Ill. Stockton was 
the last pastorate of Rev. Jaspar L. Everton, her 
husband, who died in 1925. 
~ From the time of her ordination in 1894 to the time 


of her husband’s death Mrs. Everton gave herself | 


completely to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Five years of this time were spent under the di- 
rection of the W. N. M. A. in missionary work in 
North Carolina. Many, many individuals at other 
points will also remember her in terms of earnest ap- 
preciation. A woman of sweet graces, ability and 
broad sympathies, she gave good account of her 
stewardship, enriching the world by her diligence, 
her integrity and her faithfulness. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the eleva ed trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
ligat and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


1934 Year Book 
Now Available 


The 1934 Universalist Year Book 


Contains a full report of the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention, annual re- 
ports of the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer, and of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions; also personnel of general, state and 
local church organizations, complete list 
of Universalist Churches, and address list 
of Universalist ministers. Price $1.15. 


Order now from 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


All Sizes 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


K 
S 
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MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 


“T do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.’’ 


The Chapter Headings are: “The Church at Work,” ‘New Oppor- 
tunities,” “Advance in Education,” ‘Building the New Japan,” “Women 
at Home,” ‘Peace and International Friendship.” 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Boston Street, Boston 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


Cin ae as: 
IN| 


Books yy Johannes 
(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 

Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 

(Out of Print). 

To Leader Subscribers 


1921 
1923 
1926 Cruising Cross Country. 
Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. 

The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 


N 1928 
Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


1930 
1933 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


$1.00. 


VAVAVAPAVAPAPAVAVAVAP.4VAPAVAVAPAVAPAPAVAPAVAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


NX 
Lice ice PAvAaPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPALAW-APAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPATAS 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tiona] advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the schocl is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 
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Crackling 


An old-time Democrat who blinks at his 
party’s program, wondering what it is all 
about, says he feels like the venerable 
clerk at one of the Oxford University 
chapels. Some graduates stopped in at the 
chapel and seeing that the old-timer was 
still hanging on, remarked that he must 
have seen many of the great preachers in 
his day. 

“Indeed I have,” replied the old-timer. 
“T have heard them all, and thank God I 
am a Christian still.’’—-Boston Globe. 

The old cat and her three kittens were 
lying in the basket, all curled up together in 
one warm, fuzzy bunch. A little boy of the 
neighborhood viewed them all with the 
utmost interest and concern. Finally, 
gazing fixedly at the mother cat, who was 
sleepily opening and closing her golden 
eyes, the boy turned and said solemnly, 
“Did he lay’um?”’ 

* * 

First Dame: “Wonder what’s wrong 
with that tall blond boy over there. Just 
a minute ago he was getting awful friendly, 
and then all ot a sudden he turned pale, 
walked away, and won’t even look at me 
any more.” 

2d Ditto: “Maybe he saw me come in. 
He’s my husband.”—Sun Dial. 

* * 

Lady (at busy street corner): “I shall 
certainly cross, officer. I’ve as much right 
on this street as that trucx has.” 

Officer: “Sure you have, lady—but 
leave your name and address before you 
start.’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Clarice (motoring): “I said you could 
kiss me, but I did not say you could hug 
me.” 

Henry: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right; I just threw 
in the clutch.”’—Punch Bowl. 

* * 

Timid Wife (to husband who has fallen 
asleep at the wheel): “I don’t mean to dic- 
tate to you, George, but isn’t that tele- 
graph pole coming at us awfully fast?”’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* Ed 
MURDERED MAN 
SKIPPED OUT 
OF HOSPITAL 
Santa Fe paper. 
* * 

Found on a quiz in hygiene in a Boston 
school: “The person working out of doors 
can digest his food, but one leading a 
secondary life cannot.” 

We *k * 

Man: “Do you girls really like conceited 
men better than the other kind?” 

Girls (simultaneously): “What other 
kind?”—E/xchange. 

* * 

Patron (a schoolmaster, handing dinner 
slip to waiter): ““Take this back to your 
desk and work it out again.””—Hverybody’s 
Weekly. 
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